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ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, GREENOCK, 
WERE AWARDED, AT THE 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1886, 


PRIZE MEDAL 


FOR THEIR HOMESPUN TWEEDS, 
Being the only Prize for Tweeds to a Tweed Manufacturer. 


A’oo Harris Tweeds, Cheviots, Homespuns, Saxonies, 


Ladies’ ‘T'weeds, Indigo Blues, &c. 
Patterns submitted free. Any length cut. 





VELUTINA 


A Great Improvement in the Manufacture of 


VELVET PILE FABRICS. 


VELUTINA 


Cannot be distinguished from Silk 
Velvet. Must supersede all other 
For the protection of purchasers ps name is stamped on the selvage 
of the cloth. 


substitutes. 
Wholesale from the principal Wholesale Houses in London, Man- 





OAKEY S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Fyerywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1s., 28. 6d. and 4s, each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 5.E. 


Drapes beautifully, less liable to mark 

and crease than Silk Velvet. 

More durable than Silk Velvet. 
chester, Glasgow, &c., and retail from the best drapers everywhere. 
] For Breakfasts, 
C Luncheons, 
Picnics, &c. 


* 7 te the WEAR IS 
si OX ONGUES 
7 


1} to 3 lbs., 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 





VALUABLE FAMILY YDISDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 18:45. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVcRSAL REPUTATION. 
Numbers sre constantly bearmg testimony 
RS oe neces tO their great value in disorders of the 
rhe “any 'ercetTee"" HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
KIDNEYS; alsoin RHEUMATI*M, as may be seen fro» the Tes. 
umonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such a 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, fur ** Prevention is better than cure.” 

Sold in Boxes, price 744., 1s. 14d., and 28, 9d,, by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the 
Wnited Kingdom for &, 14, or 33 stamps. 
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“Before he knew what had happened, he was struggling with three men.” 
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A Korth Country Storp. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 
Avurnor or ‘“‘ Between HEATHER AND Spa,” ‘‘THe HAvEN UNDER THE HItt,” Ero. 


|and not unbeautiful acceptance of the in- 
| evitable. 

“Good God! that one can bear to see it 
all, and to think of it!” the Canon said to 
himself one morning, as he walked with his 
| wife in search of Thorhilda, who had gone 
| toward the Forecliff with a basket of flowers 


CHAPTER XXII.—IN YARVA WYKE. 


“ And we entreat Thee, that all men whom Thou 
Hast gifted with great minds may love Thee well, } 
And — Thee for their powers, and use them most 
Humbly and holily, and lever-like, 
Act but in lifting up the mass of mind 
About them.’’ 


P. J. Bamey: Festus. 











HE summer was passing on—a bright 


beautiful summer it was, with now and | the place where they had expected her. 


| for Barbara Burdas, and had not returned to 


She 


then a summer storm by way of variation, toss-| had meant to leave them at the Sagged 
ing up the white waves into Ulvstan Bight, | House; but she had found the door locked ; 
scattering the herring-fleet north and south ; | and Nan Tyas, passing by at the moment, had 
now and then a sea-fret, chilling yet stifling, | stopped to say, 


defrauding the sight as with a temporary | i e's I 
Yet the actors in the drama of | the hoose; she seldom is at this time o’ 


blindness. 


“Js it Bab, ye’re wantin’? She's noan i’ 


life, as life was displayed on the stage of | dady.” 


Ulvstan Bight, went on playing their parts 
all the same, apparently heedless of storm or 


| 


| she leaned over the gate and lifted her bold 


There was a pertness in Nan’s manner, as 


shine. Some were bearing patiently, suffer-| black eyes, that aroused within the Rector’s 


ing silently ; some now and then flew out 
into mad street brawls, subsiding afterward 
to hide their misery, cowering by fires of 
shipwreck wood, seeming to cease from 
emotion altogether; and only to cling in a 
dumb brute-like way to the mere fact of ex- 
istence. Canon Godfrey going in and out 
amongst them was touched afresh each day 
by the endurance he saw. Misery was ac- 
cepted asa natural thing, as natural as labour 
or pain; and oft he marvelled to see how 
such as were suffering most seemed best to 
bear the contrast that was daily increasing 
before their eyes. It was in the early 
autumn that the richer people came to Ulv- 
stan, the people who brought their own 
carriages, their own men-servants and maid- 
servants. The resources of the neighbour- 
hood were taxed to provide for their wants, 
or what were counted as wants ; the little 


shops grew quite enterprising in their efforts ; | 


the scene on the beach grew daily more and 
more gay. Ladies on horseback came gallop- 
ing up and down by the rippling tide ; in- 


valids in chairs and carriages were drawn to | 


and fro more slowly; little brown-holland 
children with pails and spades went paddling 
in and out of pools, and sand-castles ; crimson 
parasols burned in the yellow sunshine ; pink 
dresses and blue, white dresses and red, went 
flitting about among the bathing-machines ; 
and the fisher-folk looked on, and wondered, 
and did little kindnesses whenever oppor- 
aly came in their way with a curious 

—16 


| niece a touch of something that was almost 


indignation. 
“Thank you!” Miss Theyn replied. 
| Perhaps you know where I may find her?” 
| “Perhaps!” Nan admitted, evidently 
| resenting the momentary haughtiness her own 
|manner had awakened. ‘“ Perhaps Ah do! 
Ah’m noan boun’ te saiiy, sa far as I under- 
stand the law o’ the land!” 

Thorhilda’s first impulse was to pass on- 
ward, without so much as a civil word of 
departure; but she had force enough to 
recover herself. Turning to Nan, who still 
| stood with her elbow upon the gate-post and 
an unpleasant smile upon her lip, she said 
quietly, and with dignity, 

“Has it so happened that I have offended 
you in some way? Have I been so unfortu- 
nate as to displease you, to cross your will or 
wish in any direction? Pardon my ques- 
tions ; but you seem to speak as if you had 
some reason for wishing not to oblige me.” 

Nan stared for a moment into the pale, 
gentle, yet resolute face before her. The 
kindly expression answering her own in- 
Nan could not 





|solent one was puzzling. 
| resent it. 

“ Ah doan’t know as you’ve ever vexed me,” 
she said, averting her face slightly, partly in 
embarrassment, partly in shame. “But if 
| Ah mun tell the truth you're near anuff akin 
| te them ’at hes.” 

Miss Theyn began to understand ; and in 
spite of effort after self-control the under- 
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standing brought a flush of pain to her 
cheek. 

“T am not quite sure that I know what 
you mean,” she replied, speaking in changed 
tones. Yet still with a kindly and winning 
courtesy. ‘You will know that I cannot 
speak to you of—of others If you 
cannot tell me where Barbara is, I will say, 
‘Good morning.’” 

“Good morning,” Nan retorted, lifting 
herself from the gate-post and moving away. 
But she turned again quickly, Miss Theyn’s 
word and tone constraining her. “ Ah meant 
noi offence,” she said, ‘‘an mebbe Ah’d better 
gie ya a word o’ warnin’.. They mean mis- 
chief—some o’ Dave’s mates.... . But, 
there, Ah can say no more.” 

“Stay a moment !” Miss Theyn intreated. 
“Mischief, you say. To whom? Not to 
Barbara—surely not to her ?” 

“To Bab? Noa, niver! They'll noin 
harm her! But there’s others—there’s one 
ya know, not so far away by kin. Give him 
aword. If he’s not a fool he'll take it.” 

“You are meaning my brother ?” 

“Ah niver naémed no naimes,” Nan re- 
plied half-tremulously, and again turning to 
depart. ‘It’s well anuff known 7’ the Bight 
‘at. Dave’s heart’s been set upon her for years 
past ; an’ there’s nofin but what thinks she’d 


ha’ given in sooner or later if nobody else 


had come between. An’ they know how it 
is! Theycan see that his heart’s just breakin’ ; 
and hers is noiin so much at rest. They can 
see it all; an’ they’ve said, . . . But, oh me! 
What am Ah doin’? They'd murder me— 
toss me over the cliff edge as soon as look at 
me if they knew Ah’d betrayed ’em! Eh, 
me, I isa fool! . . . But you'll noin let on, 
Miss Theyn ?” 

“ Can you not trust me ?” Thorhilda asked, 
her face alight with gratitude, with sympathy, 
with kindness. 

“Trust you? Ay, tothe death! But let 
ma gonow. Ah darn’t stay no longer.” 

Miss Theyn was left standing there by the 
steps of the Sagged House, perplexed, won- 
dering, irresolute. Then all at once her 
mind was made up. She would find Bar- 
bara first, and then go on at once to 
Garlaff. Doubtless the fisher-girl would be 
on the Scaur somewhere ; in all probability 
at the point beyond Yarva Ness where the 
artist was at work upon his picture. Miss 
Theyn could see the white umbrella gleam- 
ing, even from the Forecliff ; and at once she 
began to make her way thither, though not 
without some reluctance—a reluctance she 
herself could hardly understand. 





She had not seen the artist since that day 
when Bab had, in her own simple and unem- 
barrassed way, introduced him to her. More 
than once her uncle had seen him at church, 
and subsequently had called upon him at his 
lodging ; and unfortunately the call had been 
returned one afternoon when the whole of 
the Rectory party had gone to Danesborough. 
Naturally, a stranger of such distinguished 
presence and bearing had been discussed at 
the house on the hill at Yarburgh. 

“We must see him somehow,” Mrs. God- 
frey had said one evening ; not thinking how 
and where they were to meet. 

It was Barbara who was the first to discern 
Miss Theyn’s approach. She was standing 
in the usual position some two or three yards 
away from the artist, her creel on her head, 
little Ailsie by her side. Mr. Aldenmede 
saw by the sudden change on her face that 
some one was coming—some one in whom 
his model was interested. 

“Who is it?” he said, smiling. 
Theyn ¢” 

Bab looked at him, and only the word 
“roguish” could perfectly describe the mean- 
ing of her glance. 

“Ah thought that were a name ’at had 
been forbidden to be said,” she remarked, 
her expression saving her speech from all 
touch of temper. 

The artist looked up with quick appreci- 
ation. There was no time for words. Miss 
Theyn’s step was upon the gravel behind 
him. He rose and bowed. Bab saw his 
colour change; and the carnation that was 
on Miss Theyn’s face deepened to an almost 
painful degree. The words of greeting were 
curiously confused. 

Thorhilda offered the basket of flowers to 
Barbara; rich and rare roses, heliotrope, 
stephanotis, sweet verbena, half-buried in 
daintiest ferns. Bab took them with an 
emotion that betrayed to each of the on- 
lookers that her soul’s sensitiveness to beauty 
was not to be measured by any of the out- 
ward circumstances of her life. She turned 
away, silent, tremulous, to hide the basket 
from the sun within the cave close at 
hand. 

Miss Theyn was looking at the picture ; 
Damian Aldenmede was explaining his further 
intention concerning it; while little Ailsie 
was resting on his campstool, her small hand 
clasped in his larger and warmer one. The 
artist knew himself to have already a singu- 
lar affection for this tiny child of seven, and 
that she responded to it helped to fill the 


“ Miss 


‘| lonely days with a quite new and felicitous 
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warmth. He was glad that she was there 
while Miss Theyn was speaking. 

“Have you not been working very 
hard?” she asked, looking at his canvas 
upon which the figures were growing, 
coming to a fuller life, a finer beauty, a 
truer human expressiveness. Her question 
sounded common place; her well-meant 
grain the veriest chaff; yet no other word 
would come. 

The artist smiled in answer. 
said :— 

“That is true in one sense, yet one never 
counts the work hard that is done con amore. 
The hardness would be in being deprived of 
the opportunity of working. I do not think 
that in the intellectual life of man there can 
be a greater trial than to know that you 
have something to say or do, and to learn 
by sad and sore experience that the oppor- 
tunity of uttering your word or doing your 
deed is to be for ever denied you.” Then 
the man’s voice changed, faltered a little as 
he continued: “If there be a true taking 
up of a bitter cross it is known to the man 
who must do some lower work while his 
whole soul is drawn to live and to toil on 
greater heights. And itis a trial that not one 
human being in a thousand can comprehend, 
therefore the man who suffers it can have 
no sympathy, hope for none. In the be- 
ginning he yearns for it, throwing out 
feelers here and there, as if searching after 
response, comprehension; but by-and-by, 
borne down by sheer disappointment, he 
ceases to expect these things, and schools 
himself to a life of silent uncomprehended 
negation, knowing that he does this to his 
own loss, perhaps to the world’s loss also. 
Everything has its price.” 

Had the man forgotten himself? All at 
once he seemed to wake up. “I beg your 
pardon!” he said emphatically. ‘I fear I 
was not thinking!” But he saw that Miss 
Theyn was thinking as she stood there 
silent, impressed, beside his picture, looking 
into it with quite new vision. Bab was 
coming back from the cool cave where she 
had left her flowers, something glittering 
among the petals that was not the morning 
dew. She was by Ailsie’s side, again, the 
little one was lifting her disengaged hand to 
Bab, Miss Theyn was smiling at the evi- 
dence of affection that was between the two, 
when all at once everybody became aware of 
a figure, leaping, sliding, gliding, making 
for himself a pathway down the pathless 
cliff but just beyond Yarva Ness. 

Involuntarily the artist was drawn to look 


Then he 





at Miss Theyn. 
distressed. 

“It is Hartas, my brother,” she said ; then 
she turned aside. If some madness were 
moving him to self-destruction she would not 
look on while the deed was being done. 


She was pallid, trembling, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—CANON GODFREY AND HIS 
NEPHEW. 


“For worse than being fool’d 
Of others, is to fool oneself.” 
Tennyson : Gareth and Lynette. 


Ir seemed like a miracle that Hartas 
Theyn should make that perilous descent, 
and yet touch the beach unhurt. Thorhilda, 
turning to meet him, saw that he was white 
and rigid to the very lips. He looked 
thinner than he had looked before, and his 
dark eyes, as he looked from one to another 
of the little group before him, seemed alight 
with new and strange fires. So impressive 
his unexpected presence was that no one 
spoke for a moment. At last Thorhilda 
broke the silence. 

“This is my brother, Mr. Aldenmede,” 
she said, making a great effort after self- 
command. Then turning to Hartas she ex- 
claimed, 

“How could you do such a thing as that ? 
How could you? . . . It seemed impossible 
that you should ever reach the foot of the 
cliff alive !” 

“There’s more than one here that would 
have been glad anuff if I never had reached. 
it alive!” he replied with ill-controlled emo- 
tion. “ But,I didn’t come down here to 
talk about myself,” he went on, glancing 
hurriedly, nervously, to where Bab stood, 
inwardly perturbed with strange apprehen- 
sions, with uncomprehended yearnings, yet 
outwardly calm, almost dignified. ‘“Ididn’t 
come for that,” Hartas was saying. “I had 
another erran’,—an erran’ I’m not ashamed 
of !” 

Then he paused for want of power to con- 
tinue, rather than for want of words, and 
Damian Aldenmede seeing this came for- 
ward with intentions of the kindest. 

“Have you known anyone to make that 
descent before?” he asked, speaking as of a 
mere question of Alpine climbing, or rather 
descending. “Pardon me for saying it, but 
I think you risked too much. The alum- 
shale hereabout is like soap, quite as slippery, 
quite as much to be distrusted for climbing 
purposes.” 

“ There’s things as is more slippery, more 
to be distrusted than the alum-shale,” re- 
turned the young man, still pallid, still 
tremulous. 
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No woman with a woman’s heart could 
have failed of pity or of sympathy, and two 
women, not of the hardest natures, were 
beside him there. 

And Damian Aldenmede was watching 
them, seeing on the one face—the face he 
had turned to note first—a white, perturbed, 
pathetic sadness; on the other a burning and 
increasing sense of pain and anxiety, almost 
of fear; and yet it was easy to see that it 
was the fear that is waiting to be cast out by 
love. He could not but understand, at least 
up to a certain point; yet he knew that 
there was much behind that he could not 
see. 

Half unknown to himself he was looking 
at this matter wholly through the eyes of 
another. However admirable Barbara Burdas 
might be as a woman of “the masses,” strong 
to labour, yet with innate ideas of gentle 
living ; having for duty’s sake to give her 
life, her youth, her best energies to earning 
the bread of others as well as her own, yet 
cherishing a certain consciousness of the fact 
that man does not live by bread alone ; con- 
tent to spend the best of each day in toil 
that might even be considered disgusting, 
exposed to every element of an unkindly and 
hardening clime, yet indulging ceaseless 
yearnings after knowledge, after light, after 
good; yearnings that had to be kept in 
the straitest silence,—however great, almost 
noble, all this in its way might be, Barbara 
was yet no fitting sister for the refined and 
cultured lady standing beside her now; mak- 
ing a contrast as complete as humanity could 
show. All this and much more the artist 
saw ; and in that moment it seemed to him 
that the truest kindness to Bab herself would 
be to endeavour to deliver her from the 
thraldom of the love into which she had so 
unwittingly fallen. He could see no happi- 
ness for her in any future that should in- 
clude a union with this evidently hot-hearted 
and perhaps more or less shallow-headed 
young man. All unaware his mind was made 
up, and this with a swiftness, a want of de- 
liberation almost unprecedented in his men- 
tal history. Later, he wondered over that 
hour by the sea at Ulvstan. 

Not many seconds had passed since Hartas 
spoke. The young man was standing there, 
breathing quickly, glancing irately from one 
to another. As his glance fell upon Alden- 
mede the latter spoke. 

“You were mentioning some errand, I 
think ; some motive ?” he ‘began inquiringly, 
and in placid, respectful tones—the respect a 


to a stranger, however inferior that stranger 
may be to himself. All unknowingly, poor 

Hartas was moved to a less antagonistic at- 

titude for the moment. 

“Yes; I did speak of an erran’,” he said, 

his brown face coming to its natural brown- 

ness, with something over. “I didn’t risk 

my neck for nothing !” 

“ Naturally,” Aldenmede replied with un- 
affected gravity. He had seen that Miss 
Theyn was looking toward him pleadingly ; 
that Bab’s face was averted somewhat dis- 
tressfully. “Naturally you did not, and 
your motive must have been a tolerably 
strong one. And though I, perhaps, may 
have nothing to do with it . 

“T reckon you've more to do with it than 
you may be willin’ to admit !” Hartas broke 
in angrily. ‘ An’ if I were in your place I'd 
make no pretence o’ not knowing.” 

With a sudden gesture of impatience Bab 
turned herself towards the little group; a 
light flashed to her eyes—the light of re- 
membrance. She had not seen the Squire’s 
son except in the distance since that unhappy 
evening when he had hurt her woman’s sense 
of dignity by his too fervid and too hasty 
behaviour. For the moment his boldness, his 
rudeness, his roughness had caused a some- 
thing that was almost revulsion in her heart. 
But naturally it was only, so to speak, for 
the moment, and it had been succeeded by a 
pathetic yearning for what she thought of 
in her own mind as a peace-making, or at 
any rate some understanding that should 
tend to a feeling of peace; and yet all the 
while she had precluded the possibility of 
any such opportunity happening to him, and 
this though she knew that his yearning was 
at least as intense as her own. So it is ever 
with this— 

* Most illogical 
Irrational nature of our womanhood, 
That blushes one way, feels another way, 
And prays, perhaps another.” * 

And now again he was paining her, 
awakening within her a mingled sense of 
anger and heart-ache. Had she been alone 
with him she had not shrunk from putting 
her pain into words, but as it was she could 
only restrain herself. Arresting the word 
that was on her lips she turned away ; but 
the artist had-seen, and had in a measure 
understood. 

There was yet no anger in Damian Alden- 
mede’s heart ; nothing but that large and 
generous pity. 

“Tam sorry if I have given you any cause 
of offence,” he said, speaking calmly. ‘“ May 





man of good breeding instinctively displays 


* Mrs, Browning, Aurora Leigh. 
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I add that I have done so quite uncon- 


sciously ?” 

“ All the same, you know what I mean ?” 
asked Hartas. 

“T fear I am beginning to suspect.” 

“ J’ll put it into words for you,” said Bar- 
bara, coming forward and speaking tremu- 
lously. “Tl help ya both if I can, since it 
seems to be me “at’s at the bottom o’ the 
trouble. . . . Here’s you [turning to the ar- 
tist], a stranger to the place, good an’ kind- 
hearted, an’ able to see when a woman’s 
heart’s aching for the need of help, of un- 
derstandin’, able ¢o see, an’ more nor that, 
willin’ to give the help he knows to be 
needed ; willin’ to give time, an’ trouble, an’ 
pains to try to make that woman’s life i’ the 
present, and i’ the future, seem brighter, an’ 
pleasanter ; better worth the livin’; willin’ 
to give her, not only a word of encourage- 
ment, but to put the words into deeds ; to 
come an’ sit by the hour at a time in a little 
smoky fisherman’s cottage, wi’ the smell o’ 
the oilskins, an’ the salt fish, and the herrin’s 
all about, an’ never by no word nor sign to 
show no disgust, not for a moment; an’ all 
this for the sake o’ giving an hour's larnin’ 
to one as had never had noin afore; but 
had gone on cravin’ for help i’ such things as 
a dumb beast out i’ the cold might crave for 
the shelter it couldn’t even pictur’ to itself. 
... There! that’s what you might say for 

ourself, if ya would. ... An’ as for you 
turning to Hartas Theyn, who stood near, 
with an air of uneasy sullenness], as for 
you, it’s more difficult to say. You’ve thought 
to stoop down, to—to .. .” 

What ailed Barbara? What could ail a 
woman, young, strong, ignorant of nerves, of 
fainting, of hysteria? She had stopped sud- 
denly, her breathing was coming and going 
rapidly, painfully ; her whole frame seemed 
to be heaving with a sudden violence, and it 
was evident that no more words were possible 
to her. In trying to describe Hartas Theyn’s 
position had she attempted a task beyond 
her power, or was it merely that the emo- 
tion of the moment was too great to be 
borne? No one had time to think. Before 
Thorhilda could even attempt to comfort or 
soothe the girl she perceived that two figures 
were rounding Yarva Ness ; and almost at the 
same moment Barbara herself saw them. 
The Canon was helping Mrs. Godfrey over 
the slippery stones. Thorhilda went eagerly 
to meet them, with tearful face and out- 
stretched hands. Here, at any rate, was 
strength and guidance. 


“Come!” she exclaimed. ‘Come and 





make peace, Uncle Hugh! Hartas is here— 
he came dashing right down the face of the 
cliff where it is steepest—he had seen Mr. 
Aldenmede sketching, and had taken some 
wrong notions into his head. Barbara Bur- 
das was just telling him how wrong they 
were. Do come and put things right!” 

It was very unusual to see Thorhilda so 
much excited, and her excitement caused the 
Canon to wonder how much the strength of 
any ordinary woman might be exhibited in 
her power to keep at least an outward show 
of calmness. To Mrs. Godfrey, whose notions 
of propriety were, in a certain sense, rather 
rigid, it was somewhat annoying to have to 
be introduced to this stranger, of whom she 
had heard so much, under such circumstances 
as these. Nevertheless she smiled sweetly, 
and shook hands graciously, and did her 
best to hide her annoyance. Then she 
turned to Bab and Hartas, as she might 
have turned to two rather troublesome chil- 
dren in the Sunday-school, the beautiful 
smile still on her lip, a general expression of 
wondering amiability on her face. 

‘“‘ What is it all about, Hartas?” she asked; 
and any one who had known Mrs. Godfrey 
well might, for all her amiable look, have 
detected a certain undertone of vexation. 
“What is it? Ah, how I wish you would 
take my advice and leave Garlaff for awhile ! 
It is unwise for a young man to remain 
always at home, unwise to give himself no 
chance of widening his mind, enlarging his 
experience, expanding his thought by contact 
with the thought and opinions of others.” 

“Do you not agree with me, Mr. Alden- 
mede?” she asked, turning quickly; but 
the artist was talking to her husband, 
Bab was listening to Thorhilda’s pained re- 
grets. In the background, under the cliffs, 
half-a-dozen fishermen were crossing the 
beach, David Andoe among them, suddenly 
silenced in the middle of a story he had been 
repeating. He had recognised Bab from afar ; 
he had seen that Hartas Theyn was one of 
the group; and now he was passing on, 
saddened, depressed with a depression that 
did not escape the notice of his mates. And 
for all the singularity they counted him to 
have, David was yet a favourite among them; 
and a whispered word was flashed along the 
little line of men like the lightning that goes 
before a storm. They understood, or believed 
that they did, and the new understanding 
added to the old determination; but the 
threat that Nan had heard was not repeated 
in David Andoe’s hearing. 

{No one of the little group near the easel 
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was dreaming of any ill to be. Mrs. Godfrey, 
as usual, equal to every occasion, was asking 
Mr. Aldenmede to dine at the Rectory on 
the following evening without ceremony. 
The Canon was talking to Hartas, sauntering 
on over the beach with him, drawing slowly 
from the youth a confession of a twofold 
jealousy, and therefore in all probability 
causeless on either hand. If Barbara were 
caring for David Andoe she could certainly 
not be yielding to any fancy or feeling that 
might come of intercourse with such a man 
as Damian Aldenmede. 

“You perplex me altogether,” the Canon 
said half sadly, and trying to keep back all 
reproach from his tone. “I can understand, 
believe me, I can understand more than you 
think, of your unwise affection for Barbara 
Burdas ; but it seems to me that if you truly 
eared for her you would not run the risk of 
alienating her for ever by such displays of 
small jealousy as this! There is nothing 
small about Barbara. She will hardly endure 
behaviour of this kind; and I confess that 
you surprise me by apparently endeavouring 
to see how much she will bear... . Yet 
don’t mistake me! I don’t mean to be hard 
or unsympathetic, and I am sorry to see you 
suffering like this. But believe a man nearly 
twenty years older than yourself, and fifty 
years more experienced in the world’s ways, 
believe me when I say that you are not going 
the right way to work to win a large-hearted 
woman like Barbara Burdas. You are doing 
your utmost to repel her best and highest 
feeling. Perhaps I ought to be glad of this, 
but I cannot, quite honestly, say that I am.” 

“Why not?” Hartas asked curtly, and 
with an evident disposition toward incredu- 
lousness. 

“Why?.... Well, shall I tell you the 
truth? Perhaps I had better! Iam not glad, 
because I think I perceive that Barbara has 
some affection for you. If she have, it may 
save you!.... There, you have all my 
reason !” 

Slowly, half-unwillingly, and with a whole 
shyness, Hartas drew his clumsy brown 
hand from his pocket, and offered it to the 
Canon’s grasp. 

“T thank you for sayin’ that,” the Squire’s 
son replied. “An’I trust you,—that’s more 
nor I can say for the most o’ folks... . 
Yes, I trust you. . .. An’ if I can help it, 
[ll go against you no more. I'll be different 
from to-day, if Ican. Id like to be different. 
I've wished it a good bit. Thorhilda told 
you mebbe.” (How strange it was that it 
should jar upon the Canon to hear his niece’s 





Christian name used familiarly by her own 
brother!) ‘“She’d tell you ’at I'd been 
tryin’ to make a change. But lately I’ve 
slipped back, an’ I’ve been aware of it ; but I 
couldn’t help it, bein’ so troubled ; havin’ no 
sort of hope nowhere. . . . But since you’ve 
told me that, I'll begin again. . . I'll begin 
at once! I can’t say no more!” 

“TI am glad you've said so much,” the 
Canon replied with an extreme quietude of 
voice and manner. “And I am sure you 
mean it. I won’t say any more now,—only 
this. If you want help, help of any kind 
that I can give, will you come tome? ['ll 
make things as easy for you asl can.... 
Promise me that you will come !” 

“Ay, I'll promise that,” Hartas said, in 
tones that made Hugh Godfrey look up with 
an unintended quickness; he saw at once 
that the young fellow’s eyes were suspiciously 
bright, as with tears held back by very 
force. 

It was Hartas who delivered that last 
silent moment from its awkwardness. 

“ Good day,” he said suddenly, again hold- 
ing out his hand ; “I'll go back to Garlaff 
by way o’ the Howes. It’s none so far round 
from hereabouts.” 

The Canon watched him a little as he went 
onward, sending after him a yearning look, a 
sigh, a prayer. 

“There’s plenty of good in the lad yet,” 
he said to himself, going back to the Ness. 
“ May God defend him from the powers of 
ill!” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—“ SWEET THE HELP OF 
ONE WE HAVE HELPED.” 
“Some men are nobly rich, some nobly poor, 
Some the reverse. makes no difference.” 
P. J. Bamzy: Festus. 

DAMIAN ALDENMEDE had accepted the in- 
vitation of the Godfreys to dine at the 
Rectory. 

“Come up to-morrow evening if you can,” 
Mrs. Godfrey had said. ‘There will only 
be ourselves, and perhaps Mr. Egerton ;” and 
the Canon had warmly seconded the invita- 
tion; adding, in his usual out-spoken and 
simply cordial way, 

“One does not too often in a small place 
like Yarburgh have the chance of a chat 
with congenially-minded people. I hope you 
are remaining some time ?” 

“Tt will depend upon my work,” the 
artist had said, and to Thorhilda’s half-un- 
conscious regret, the reply confirmed her 
impression of his dependence upon his own 
effort. She could not help the sigh that 
came; but she might, by means of strong 
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effort, have resisted the making of compari- 
sons that should not have been made, with 
that tendency to concession growing daily 
in her heart which Percival Meredith was 
daily expecting ; always waiting for it with 
a finely diplomatic patience. There should 
be no haste; and, until the right moment 
came, nO more pressure. 

Owing to the seclusion in which he lived, 
Damian Aldenmede had heard nothing of 
Miss Theyn’s supposed engagement ; though 
everywhere the matter was now spoken of as 
if no doubt existed. The artist was not a 
man to whom people could gossip ; even his 
landlady was learning this, somewhat to her 
perplexity. 

All day, that is all his working day, he 
had been painting in Yarva Wyke. Bab 
and Ailsie had been sitting to him for about 
an hour; but Bab’s mind had been too full 
of arecent event to permit of her being quite 
so perfect a model as sheusually was. 

The story was soon told. In the night 
a screw-steamer had cut her way through 
the herring-nets belonging to the Star of the 
North. There had been lights on board the 
fishing-boat ; every reasonable and usual pre- 
caution had been attended to, yet. disaster 
had overtaken the poor fishermen in the 
hour of their midnight toil. 

“Tt means many a bright pound to us,” 
Bab admitted, when at last the artist’s 
evident sympathy unloosed her tongue; 
though even then she regretted the confes- 
sion; and added, “of course, we share it 
among us. There’s five of us,—we’'ll get 
over it somehow.” 

The artist hesitated a while, trying first to 
find the exact thought he wanted, then the 
word. It was not easy to find the latter on 
the spur of the moment. 

By way of temporising, he said, “Is the 
name of the steamer known ?” 

“ Yes, they saw it on her stern fair enough 
as she sheered off. She was the Oriana of 
Cardiff.” 

‘And can no redress be had—I mean can- 
not an action be brought to compel the 
owners of the vessel to pay at least some- 
thing toward the damage done to the nets?” 

Bab laughed, a sad, sarcastic, understand- 
ing little laugh. 

“It is little you know,” she replied, not 
meaning to be unflattering. .“ Why there’s 
never a week i’ the herring season but some- 
body’s nets is cut all to bits. An’ where 
d’ya think fisher-folks ud get the money to 
go to law, wi’ the lawyers all on the side o’ 
the rich owners? It ’ud cost more to pay 








the law bills than you could get new nets 
for. No, we never think o’ seekin’ justice. 
The law isn’t for such as us; an’ the owners 
an’ captains o’ them screw-steamers know it. 
They’d be more careful if they’d any fear.” 

Again the artist was silent for a moment. 
Presently, speaking with a grave considerate- 
ness, he said, 

“It seems to me then that there is only one 
earthly hope for you,—the help of friends. 
For instance, since you have helped me so 
much,—you and Ailsie, given me such help 
that in all probability my picture will be 
hung in the Grosvenor Gallery,—that is a 
place in London where many beautiful pic- 
tures are hung, and sometimes sold,—since 
you have given me this help, why should I 
not help you? Why should I not provide 
your grandfather’s boat, or rather the one he 
has a share in, with new nets? . . . I should 
like to do it! Will you allow me?” 

Barbara’s face as she listened was certainly 
a study; and one worthy of any portrait- 
painter’s best attention. The sadness that 
was half-amusement, the wonder that was 
half-pity, would have taxed any ordinary 
talent to the uttermost. 

“You'll buy new nets for the Star o’ the 
North ?” she said, with an inquiring note in 
her accent not quite free from something 
that was almost derision. ‘What d’ya sup- 
pose they’d cost ? Ninepence a piece, mebbe ? 
or it may be you’d think of hevin’ to go as far 
as eighteenpence ! Eh, me! Why, a new set 
complete ’ud never cost far short of a hundred 
pound! Think o’ that! An’ you to talk o’ 
giving ’’em, as one ’ud give a tramp ’at asked 
for a light for his pipe‘a farden box oO’ 
matches! Eh, but you mun know little o’ the 
valley o’ money if that’s how you think on 
it! New nets for a fishin’ coble! It fair 
stuns one to hear ya talk ?” 

The artist had listened quite gravely, sub- 
dued his amusement to interest quite suc- 


cessfully. 
“ A hundred pounds, did you say ?” 
“Ay! That’s what I said! . . . Anyhow, 


buyin’ the nets at the very cheapest we'll 
never get em for no less nor ninety.” 

“That is a large sum, relatively,” the 
artist replied. . . . “ But,—I do not tell you 
this by way of boasting, quite the reverse,— 
last year I sold a picture for about the same 
price. It was one that I had painted in a 
very short time, and happening to have no 
need of the money, I have not touched it. 
I had reasons for wishing not to put it to 
any of the ordinary uses of life. For one 
thing, it was the first picture I had ever sold ; 
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for another (and here the artist hesitated, 
and seemed embarrassed), for another reason, 
something had _— between the buyer of 
the picture and myself long ago, very long 
ago, that made me wish to put the money 
aside for some especial purpose, some emer- 
gency happening to some life,—not my own. 
It seems to me that this emergency is now 
before me. I could buy the nets; and so 
far from missing the money, I should 
feel that I had, at last, freed myself from a 
trust.” 

The look of wonder, of perplexity, was 
deepening on Barbara’s face; sadness and 
wistfulness mingling with it. 

“There’s a lot o’ things you could buy for 
a hundred pounds!” she said presently. 

“True! I have told you why I cannot 





buy them, with that money. Though, please | 


remember, I told you in confidence. Perhaps 
I do not need to add that.” 

Barbara looked into his eyes steadfastly. 

“Tf I thought you mistrusted me once, 
you'd have no opportunity o’ doin’ it again,” 
she said, adding, ‘‘ Eh, but it does take folks 
a long time to know one another down to 
the bottom !” 

There was another brief silence before she 
spoke again. Evidently she had been think- 
ing of the artist rather than of herself. 


“Tf ya couldn't buy nought wi’ that | 


money ya might live in better lodgin’s. 
Yon’s none a place for you!” 

“Why not? But, if it troubles you, I 
may say that I could, if I wished to do so, 
stay at the hotel. It is not on account of 
the expense that I prefer the Forecliff.” 

“At the ‘Empress o’ India,” Bab said, 
rather to herself than quite aloud. It was 
only the other day that Mrs. Nossifer at the 
fish-shop in the Cliff Road at Yarburgh, had 
told her that the gentlemen who stayed at 
the new hotel at Ulvstan were charged a 
guinea a day for their food and lodging. 
Bab had accepted the fact as surprising, but 
not as one likely ever to concern herself, or 
even any one she might know. Now she 
recalled it in silence. 

“You have not given me any answer ?” 
the artist said presently, in a tone of inquiry. 
“Tell me what you are thinking.” 

“Tm thinking this,” Bab replied with a 
quite new emphasis, and tremulously con- 
scious of a certain amount of daring. “I’m 
thinkin’ ’at you're nofin what you seem. . 
Youw’re noin one o’ them ’at paints pictures 
for a livin’.” 

“No? What makes you think that?” 
“Everything! You've none the manner, 





| thing much less. 
| Enough of pleasantries of that kind. They 





nor the bearin’ o’ them ’at hes to depend on 
other folk for the bread they eat.” 

Aldenmede paused a moment, then he said, 

“Granted, so far! For if I am not work- 
ing solely for my own bread, why should I 
not try to help those who must do so? why, 
for instance, should you refuse to allow me 
to help you in a trouble that has unexpect- 
edly come upon you ?” 

Barbara looked at him again, her lips were 
trembling with the unsaid words, but her 
thought was not for herself, nor wholly of 
the artist. She had others in her mind, 
others to whom this munificence would seem 
as a miraculous gift of God. 

“You may help if you will,” she said at 
last. The words might have been counted 
ungracious, but her manner, the emotion of 
it, neutralised all idea of that kind. “You 
may if you will,” she repeated. Then, out 
of the fulness of her heart, rather than by 
aid of any shadow of impertinence, she added, 
“Td noan be surprised if ya turned out to be 
a duke.” 

Much laughter was not in Aldenmede’s 
way, yet to his relief and to Bab’s he indulged 
for once. Presently, still smiling, he said, 

“T suppose then that all the surprise 
would be on my part! Certainly it would 
be very great. .... Believe me, your ima- 
gination is running away with you!” 

“ But nofn sa far ?” 

“Very far indeed.” 

“ You've no title o’ no sort ?” 

“Not a shadow of one. I should like, I 
should very much like to write R.A. after my 
name, or even A.R.A., which means some- 
But I am talking idly. 


are not so very pleasant after all..... And 
now it is all settled! I may buy the nets?” 

“Will ya think on it till the mornin’ ?” 

“No; pardon me, I have given more than 
enough of thought to the matter. I have 
other things to think of.” 

“Yes ; so you have,” Barbara replied after 
a moment of hesitation. ‘‘ Things ’at’s mebbe 
even more to you nor that.” .... Then, 
with a swift change of tone, she said, “‘You’re 
goin’ up there to get your dinner to-night— 
to the Rectory ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you like goin’ ?” 

“Yes. Iam very glad to go.” 

“T don’t doubt it..... Yet I’m noin 
envyin’ you.” 

“No. I should not think that a common 
enviousness was much in your way.” 

“You can see that? . . . Well, it’s true. 
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Still, one can’t help thinkin’ sometimes ; 
sometimes wishin’. . . . Why is there such 
difference atween one an’ another?” 

“ Why, indeed ?” 

The fisher-girl had set a problem that the 
educated gentleman was almost as unable to 
solve as she herself was, though he was not 
thinking about it now for the first time. Yet, 
seeing that the question had been asked in 
no bitterness of heart or mood, he did his 
best to make the girl perceive up to the 
point he himself perceived. 

“ Why these differences between class and 
class exist is more than I can say,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ Perhaps it is more than any one 
can say. Itis enough for a reverent mind 
that they were ordained of God. Along the 
whole line of what we term sacred history 
there is proof of that from the day when we 
hear of the herdsmen who tended Abram’s 
cattle to this day. But there is proof also 
that God Himself has a special regard for 
the poor. David perceived that; and the 
mere fact of God’s own Son choosing a life of 
poverty should reconcile some of us who are 
very far from any true reconciliation. Still, 
it isa mystery. One might think, to read of 
the pauperism, the suffering of the poor of 
our own time, that God had forgotten them, 
or had, at least, forgotten to be gracious ; but 
that can never be. Why He permits such 
suffering I cannot tell; but this I can tell, 
that it is the duty of every one who is not 
suffering to do something for those who are ; 
to think of them and for them; to try at 
least to comfort them in their sorrows; to 
help them over their troubles ; in a word, to 
show them some friendliness, some human 
loving-kindness.” 

“It’s the poor ’at helps the poor, for the 
most part,” said Bab, speaking almost like 
one in a dream. “I could tell ya many a 
tale o’ things ’at’s happened at Ulvstan Bight, 
things ’at might surprise ya. It was yesterday 
ya were speakin’ o’ self-sacrifice, an’ I thought 
0 some I know. We're noin such a hard 
lot as you might think !” 

“You shall tell me some of the tales before 
I go away ; that is if you will.” 

“Before you goaway!.... 
goin’! ” 

The artist smiled not unpleasantly. 

“You did not think I had come to live in 
Ulvstan Bight, did you?” 

“Mebbe not,” Bab replied. Then more 
wistfully she asked, “ But ya'll noiin go till 
the pace done, will ya?” 

“T shall not need to stay here to finish it. 
+... But Ican dono more to-day..... 


Youw’re noain 








Will you ask your grandfather to come and 
have a chat with me to-morrow morning? I 
want to know more about those accidents to 
the fishing nets.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—DAMIAN ALDENMEDE AT 
THE RECTORY. 
“ Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
fore rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil has smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 
r swan’s-down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the briar? 
r the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag o’ the bee ? 
Oh, so white! oh, so soft! oh, so sweet is she!” 
Ben Jonson. 

IT is strange how some men seem to change 
with the changing of the society about them; 
there might even seem to be hypocrisy in 
such modifications, or at least weakness of 
will and character. But in truth these draw- 
backs are not always existent. A sensitive 
nature responds to its environment so un- 
consciously that it is often utterly unaware 
of its own facility in responding, and the 
too-friendly friend who shall point out the 
seeming inconsistency may give a thrust not 
lightly or easily borne. 

You are in trouble, or you have pain, 
apprehension, and you write a letter to an 
old friend who has known your history from 
first to last. Naturally, almost inevitably, 
you permit yourself the relief of an utter 
outpouring. You may know yourself to be 
even morbidly apprehensive, yet you dare 
to admit this; you are aware that you are 
feeling some pain, mental and physical, with 
an undue keenness ; yet you can confess it, 
and this readily, gladly. Or some little bit 
of unusual joy has come in your way, and 
in unwonted exuberance of spirit you ask 
that your friend shall rejoice with you. In 
a word, you wear your heart, not on your 
sleeve, but on a sheet or two of note-paper. 
And, believe it always, the true friend is 
drawn to be truer; he would scorn to betray 
you to even his own soul’s censure. 

That letter written, you write another to 
another correspondent, you date it with the 
same date, write it in the same hour; yet this 
second letter shall be (without your being 
wholly aware of it) stiff and chill and pallid. 
Not only heart shall be missing, but soul, 
spirit, even intellect. 

Were these letters read out to you on a 
later day, in the presence, not of enemies 
(we none of us have enemies in these suave 
times), but of friends who are on sufficiently 
intimate terms with you to express the mea- 
sure of their friendliness by the amount of 
their freedom, you would blush for your own 
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apparent duplicity. It would seem nothing 
less than that. 

And yet there is no equivocation, no inten- 
tional or other insincerity. A man’s nature 
is manifold, and can turn this side to the 
friend who wins his confidence, this to the 
man whose talent he admires, this to one who 
needs only a social courtesy ; so it is that he 
can meet so many other human souls with 
some human pleasure, some refreshment. It 
is only the narrow of spirit, the uncultured 
in social intercourse, who imagine that they 
discern mendacity in this varied face turned 
to a varying humanity. 

Naturally enough Damian Aldenmede was 
unaware that he was a different man to his 
host and hostess at the Rectory from that 
he had seemed to be to Barbara Burdas. To 
the latter he was genial, sympathetic, not 
caring to hide the fact that he was thought- 
ful for her present and her future. To the 
former he was a grave and comparatively 
silent man—in a certain sense evidently a 
man of the world, betraying a distinction of 
manner and aspect that instantly won its 
due regard. And yet the Godfreys, as well 
as their niece, were conscious of something 
to which they could put no name. To have 
used the word “mystery” would have been 
to suggest something that none of them for 
a moment intended. 

He did not talk much of himself, this new 
guest, and no one at the Rectory, save Ger- 
trude Douglas, made the slightest attempt 
to induce him to do so. And though it 
could not be said that he declined to respond 
to her effort, yet but little real knowledge 
was elicited.~ He was an Englishman, he had 
travelled much abroad, especially in Italy, 
and had been glad to return to his own 
country. He gave a decided impression of 
having nothing to hide; but, on the other 
hand, he made it evident that he did not 
greatly care to permit himself to become a 
topic of conversation in his own presence. 
His host took care that his desire was 
respected. 

The dinner passed off as dinners at the 
Rectory always did, pleasantly and easily. 
No display for display’s sake was visible ; no 
neglect or madequacy tolerated. The Canon 
was in one of his happiest and most winning 
moods. Mr. Egerton was, as usual, equal to 
anything and everything that came in his 
way; and the conversation sparkled about 
this topic and about that, as it will when 
people give themselves, for the lighter social 
hour, to interchange of the more superficial 
ideas of life and living. But gradually, 
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almost inevitably, the stream deepened. Be- 
fore the evening was over the new guest was 
better comprehended at Yarburgh Rectory. 

It was evident that he had intended no 
betrayal of himself. All unaware he was 
drawn by the Canon’s earnestness to confess 
his own; perhaps confessing more than he 
was well aware. 

“You say that it is weighing upon you 
more than anything else—the present condi- 
tion of the poor of England, of your own 
parish,” he had replied in answer toa remark 
the Canon had made. “TI can well believe 
it. I have often thought that it must be 
even more terrible for a clergyman than for 
any one else.” 

“So it is; he stands in such a different 
position toward the poor. He preaches a 
gospel of brotherhood, or professes to do so; 
but mostly he refrains from details on that 
head in his sermons; and perhaps wisely. 
For what does such brotherhood mean, for 
even the best of us? What do we really 
know of.our brother? What do we really 
care? In the heart of us, what is the depth 
of our caring ?”; 

“ Be moderate!” interrupted Mr. Egerton, 
his spirituel face lighting up with earnest 
entreaty. ‘Don’t run the risk of giving a 
false.-impression. Mr, Aldenmede is a 
stranger; he may take you at your own 
valuation !” 

“Tt would be wise of him to do so. Mr. 
Aldenmede has seen enough, known enough 
of humanity, to know that no man confesses 
himself a sinner who has not sinned; not 
unless he has tendencies more or less morbid, 
an accusation of which I am not afraid.” 

“ Doesn’t it rather depend upon what one 
calls.sin, or even error, or mistake?” the 
artist asked. ‘“ With regard to the problem 
of the suffering poor we have all of us erred, 
most of us are yet erring; but one is glad to 
see everywhere a certain sensitiveness on the 
subject, oft enough showing. itself in irrita- 
tion, annoyance, sometimes in incredulous- 
ness, sometimes in an attempt to prove 
that.each state of life has its own ‘com- 
pensations.’ What can be the compensation 
for having no fire, no food, no clothing 
worth the name; no decent bed even; and 
only the most inhuman shelter ?” 

“ But,” said Mr. Egerton, “ but short of 
that extreme of want, putting all such ex- 
tremes aside for the moment, do you not 
think that even the life of the very poor has 
alleviations ?” 


“ Alleviations!” exclaimed Aldenmede. 





“ Yes, thank Heaven! One is glad to know 
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that they have, to believe in it to the utter- 
most. I may say that some of the happiest 
and pleasantest people I have known have 
been people who were living from week to 
week. Alleviation! Their life is, in many 
cases, full of it! So long as things keep on 
at the moderate level of possible living they 
have few cares, anxiety dies down, fear for 
the future is. quiescent. Such people often 
have the kindliest feelings; they have known 
trouble, sickness, loss, pain ; and these things 
have made them sympathetic, and sympathy 
brings them nearer to their friends and neigh- 
bours. Oh, ‘love in a cottage’ is not a dream! 
It may be an ideal; but it might be the most 
magnificent, most beneficent ideal. It wants 
raising, however. The man who lives and loves 
ina cottage wants help for the most part, such 
help as can only come from those who are 
somewhat his superiors in culture, in insight. 
He wants teaching how to find delight in 
books, in music, in art, in all things lovely, 
and pure, and of good report; the things 
that elevate thought, that awaken the begin- 
nings of aspiration. He needs to be made 
to perceive that the mere possession of houses, 
of land, of capital, can do nothing to help his 
highest happiness ; to be shown how, in the 
simplest way-side cottage, life may be lived 
at its very best, life intellectual, life spiritual 
—nay, one might almost say the perfect life 
which has been the ideal of the saints from 
the first Christian century to this nineteenth. 
It has never died out, the grand vision. It 
never can. Perfection! Well for the man 
who has not ceased to dream of it, to yearn 
for it, to work for it! If the mere yearning 
exists in any man, that man is to be envied. 
How to implant it where it does not exist 
should be one of the problems of the modern 
philanthropist.” 

Thorhilda had been seated at the piano for 
the last half-hour, now.and then playing one 
of the softer of Mendelssohn’s Lieder, now 
and then stopping to listen, to say a few 
words to Gertrude Douglas, who was sitting 
with her embroidery near the table by the 
piano. It was evident that the evening was 
proving more or less a disappointing one to 
Miss Douglas; and Thorhilda, seeing that 
such was the case, left the piano and went 
to the fireside, where her uncle stood on the 
rug, the new guest near him. Mrs. Godfrey 
was seated on the sofa by the fire. 

“Are you not tired of my uncle’s paro- 
chial conversation ?” Miss Theyn asked, look- 
ing into Mr. Aldenmede’s sad, grave face. 
“Uncle Hugh, I know, will never be tired ; 
. . L often 


Ba . . 
wish I were poor—quite poor, like Barbara 
| Burdas, for instance, then he would care for 


me!” 

There was a pause. The artist was watch- 
ing the piquant humour of the lovely face 
before him, the changing light in the grey 
appealing eyes, the tender winning smile 
with which she turned to her uncle. What 
sweetness such a woman was capable of put- 
ting into any home-life! What beauty! What 
grace! Even for one evening to taste of 
such life; to feel the warmth of it was like 
coming under some touch of enchantment. 

The artist had forgotten the reply he 
intended to make.’ “ Barbara Burdas!” he 
said at last. ‘“‘ What a good woman she is! 
Speaking of the poor, of their desert, their 
endurance, where will you find a braver or a 
better girl? Think of all that she has done, 
is yet doing, and by her own unaided 
strength, so far as human help is concerned! 
She likes to keep up the fiction that her 
grandfather helps; and naturally the old 
man likes to keep up the same comforting 
notion. But it is a notion utterly mistaken. 
She profits somewhat by his share, or part of 
a share, in the Star of the North, but last year 
the sum was less than four pounds; it did 
not pay for the rent of the house. And this 
year, owing to accidents, damage done by 
the trawlers, and suchlike things, she is 
afraid it will be even less, yet she never 
utters a word of complaint. It is old Ephraim 
who. does the complaining, though he admits 
that he ‘ wants for nothing.’” 

“The most striking thing about Barbara 
is her craving for knowledge, for education,” 
said the Canon, who knew a little of what 
was being said in the Bight as to the artist’s 
kindness in lending the girl books, helping 
her to understand them, and teaching her in 
a general way something of the right use 
and meaning of her own language. But the 
Canon made no direct reference to the sub- 
ject, though he perceived that Miss Douglas 
was waiting with suspended needle for details 
of the matter. 

She was not to be gratified. Aldenmede 
replied only to what the Canon had said. _ 

“That is one striking thing; another is 
her hatred of all coarseness or roughness, her 
desire for refinement ; and being surrounded 
by things rough and coarse, her duty seeming 
to lie amongst them, her everyday life must 
be more or less one of pain to a sensitive 
nature. Yet I do not believe that she ever 
dreams of escape of any kind; that in one 
sense she can even be said to desire it. That 





is the touchstone. She does her duty, and 
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more ; and being urged onward and upward 
by unseen influences she knows no content 
in so doing. How should she ? Contentment 
is not for such as Barbara. To be content is 
too often to know no aspiration for oneself 
or for others, to know no sympathy, to have 
no human outlook, no passionate human de- 
sire for progress, for attainment of any kind. 
Contentment! It is for the cattle in the 
fields, that graze and fatten and die! No 
thinking human soul can in these days be 
contented.” 

Thorhilda was listening, thinking, recall- 
ing the speech of another on the same topic, 
and as she thought her heart-beats came the 
faster. Was she not deliberately dreaming 
of this lower content? And at what cost ? 
Never had the price seemed to be what it 
seemed now with this stranger standing by 
her uncle’s hearth, unveiling his own heart, 
his own aspiration, all unknowingly. She 
shrank even from herself as she listened. It 
was as if some voice were heard drawing her 
from ease, from wealth, from luxury, entreat- 
ing her to take some higher way. And, 
harder still, this higher way was made attrac- 
tive. She could hardly help fearing that this 
stranger had read her true character. She 
seemed to discern his perception in every 
look, every word. And the more she dis- 
cerned the more she was drawn to watch for 
further signs. Here, if anywhere, was the 
guide she had longed for, the one true helper, 
the one adequate friend. Again the feeling 
that she had first known on that day by the 
sea came back to her, but with redoubled 
emotion, and again it was followed by the 
remembrance that all such feelings must be 
put strongly away. 

“Strongly and surely,” she said to herself 
that night in her own room as she walked 
up and down, trying to quiet her unsettled 
spirit, yet unable to put away from her 
mental vision that grave yet tender glance, 
to close her ears to the tones of the most 
sympathetic, and sad, and kindly voice she 
had ever heard. Now, for the first time, 
she realised what it was to be subjugated by 
a look, coerced by a turn of the head, silenced 
by another’s silence. What might it mean, 
this new and peculiar experience? What- 
ever it meant it must be put away, and the 
sooner the better, the better for every one 
concerned. “It is evident he does not 
know,” Thorhilda continued to herself, “he 
has not heard of—of Mr. Meredith, of his 
friendship for me. He must know soon, 
very soon! Then it will be over—this—this 
unrest, this strain. It will all be over, and 











I shall be at peace. . Will he come 
again? It would be better that he should 
not — better far. . Yet it would be 
pleasant, very pleasant. ... And I am not 
a fool. ... Indeed, now that I think of it, 
I should wish him to come to the Rectory 
again; that I might prove to myself my self- 
possession. I wish it, certainly I do, and I 
wish that he may come soon! The sooner 
he comes the sooner will this unrest be 
ended !” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘“‘I MIND ME 


PARTED THEN.” 
“ 80 have I dreamed! oh, may the dream be true! 
That praying souls are purged from mortal hue, 


And grow as pure as He to Whom they pray.” 
ARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


HOW WE 


DAMIAN ALDENMEDE, coming home in the 
moonlight alone, did not dream that Barbara 
Burdas was watching him from the side of 
the Forecliff, above the Sagged House. She 
stood in the shadow there, though it was 
nearly midnight, looking out over the cliff- 
top ways. The sea was rolling softly, break- 
ing monotonously, even sadly for one in 
a sad mood; and Bab’s mood was not of 
the brightest. An intolerable sense of 
yearning had possessed her all the evening, as 
if somewhere, some influence were drawing 
her from herself; and the strain was so 
great that she found herself to be wearier 
than fusual—weary of life, of light, of all 
things. Once David Andoe had passed by, 
not stopping to speak, but looking at her as 
he went onward with the old heart-broken 
look that was growing to be so painful since 
Bab was learning ;what such pain meant. 
Yes, she knew now ; and as she stood there, 
thinking of the Rectory, trying to imagine 
what could be happening there, how each one 
would be looking at and speaking to the 
other, her knowledge seemed to deepen ; and 
presently, when her thoughts wandered away 
to Garlaff, to Hartas Theyn, who might be 
there, or might not, she could not help 
dropping a quiet tear or two.—The quietness 
was not the measure of the bitterness. 

“Tt’s hard to be sa lonely, an’ to care so 
for others all the while ; an’ all the while to 
know ’at you can never be nought to them,” 
she said, half audibly. ‘“Mebbe I'd not 
mind it so if I weren’t sa lone!” 

So she stood, wondering if perhaps the 
artist might pass that way—if he would stop 
and speak. It was one of Bab’s weak 
moments, and her soul was hungering for a 
word. All was so still in the little house 
behind her, where her grandfather slept, and 
the children ; all was so still on the land and 
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on the sea; and the very stillness seemed to 
have aching in it, and pain. 

“Tt is dree—oh, it is dree!” she cried 
softly to herself, clasping her hands, and 
lifting her eyes as if she would pierce the 
very stars forasign. But none came that 
night. Her appeal was a prayer; but not 
yet was it to be answered. 





Bab did not see when the artist passed out | 


of sight. The road was hidden by a point 


of the green cliff-top, and he did not re- | 
appear on the shoreward pathway. It wasas | 
she guessed. He had been drawn by the | 


beauty of the night to go down to the rocks 
below, where the moonlight was quivering 
upon the wrack-fringed pools that the sea 
had left. He went on rapidly over the way 
he knew so well now; keeping mainly to the 
shelving banks of sea-worn gravel that had 
collected just below the sand-dunes under the 
cliff. The moon was still sparkling upon 
the sea; brightly, yet softly; the small 
waves were still breaking with far faint mur- 


happiness—the most perfect happiness ever 
beheld by him even in his most perfect 
visions. 

All the drear dead days of his penance 
poured their depths into this day ; all the 
lost days of his delight returned their essence 
upon this. 

“T have been as one dead,” he said to 
himself as he went onward; “I have had 


| life, and yet I have not lived; I have had 


the appearance of living without the reality ; 
I have professed belief in hoping, whilst I 
myself was hopeless; I have taught loving, 
whilst I myself was loveless. And now— 
now whither am I being led? May all that 
is good guide me; all that is strong strengthen 
me, for I would not willingly fall—no, I 
would not fall again—such falling is too 
terrible. Half my life has gone in trying to 
recover from that last undoing, and I thought 
its effect not yet over. Was it over? It is 


| a dozen years since—more than a dozen, I 


murings. All was bright light, or deep | 
shadow; all was silence, and peace, and | feverishly, now halting faintly—but never 


beauty. 


think; but I hardly know, since time has 
gone by on wings so broken—now speeding 


at a natural pace. . . . And what does this 


And all was calm, save the heart and | portend, this change, this sudden glow of 
brain of the man who was walking rapidly, | light—the light of hope ? Another disaster ? 
|or compensation for the last?... If it 


fighting with himself, with a new and strong 
temptation; a temptation that had come 
upon him suddenly, and yet not all un- 
dreaded. There had been a moment of 
warning ; a soul wounded long ago had 
spoken words of entreaty to a heart not yet 
beyond the possibility of further wounding. 
He had listened, promised obedience—and 
now the chance of keeping his promise was 
threatened grievously. But he was well 
aware. 

The very rapidity of his movement be- 
trayed the force of the emotion that was 
impelling him onward, beyond the Bight, 
beyond the Ness, beyond the rocks and caves 
he knew so familiarly. 

It had not been so before. Love had come 
to him with all the soft and sweet enchant- 
ment of love. He had not known or dreamed 
of resistance. 

Now, all was otherwise. He had loved; 
he had been betrayed ; he had suffered—suf- 
fered so that he dreaded love as a man might 
dread the most desolating disaster his human 
life could know. 

Until this evening he had seen, and 
clearly, all that a second such passion might 
mean to him ; now he saw no longer. Here 
was the one serious sign of the pass to which 
he had come. Now he could perceive nought 
save the drawing, the delight, the good, the 


| 





might mean the latter, if it might! Dare I 
think it will? Does Fate ever take a sudden 
turn in the middle of a man’s life, lifting 
him from the lowest depth of negation to 
the supreme height of fulfilment? Is it pos- 
sible? There are those who declare that it 
is not—that a life once certainly set on ill- 
fated lines can come to no true point of 
turning, of real escape; but that I do not 
believe, I have never believed it ; too much 
lies in a man’s own hand for any pre-doom- 
ing of that kind to be taken asa rule. No; it 
could never be! Far better the old and worn- 
out proverb that declares that it is along lane 
that has no turning. . .. Dare I hope that I 
have come toaturning ? . . . How good she 
looks! how pure! how true! Her every ex- 
pression has sympathy in it, and perception, 
with now and then faint touches of something 
that is almost sadness. It is like a question, 
that sad look, like an appeal! More than once 
I longed to know her thought, as if it must 
be something needing help, needing consola- 
tion. . . . Shall I see her to-morrow? Will 
she come down to the beach? Shall I ven- 
ture there, or shall I fly by the first train to- 
morrow morning? . . . If I did—if I even 
did that, my life would no more be the life 
it has been!” 

So absorbed had Damian Aldenmede been 
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in his own reflections that certain sounds, 
not very distinct or aggressive, had fallen 
upon his ear almost without his noticing 
them ; then all at once it seemed to him that 
he heard human voices in the distance, 
voices that seemed raised in anger or distress. 
The sound came from beyond the point of 
dark rock that stretched across the beach ; 
and very naturally he hastened onward, 
feeling more and more certain each step that 
he should find some one in need of assistance. 
But all at once, just as he rounded the point 
of rock, the sounds fell upon the air, fell to 
a lower tone, and more pathetically moving. 

Before he saw the dark figure kneeling 
upon the sands he knew that only one voice 
was uplifted, the voice of a man ina very 
agony of prayer. Instinctively he stood 
still, took off his hat, and prayed with and 
for the lonely suppliant, who knelt with 
bared brow and uplifted hands under the 
midnight sky. No thought of retreating 
occurred to the artist. 

He did not at first dream that it was David 
Andoe who knelt thus. That it was one of 
the fishermen of the neighbourhood he knew 
by the tone and the dialect ; but by-and-by 
he discerned that it was the man whose love 
for Barbara Burdas was apparently one of 
the chief topies of conversation at Ulvstan. 

He was near enough to hear most of the 
words that fell tremulously from the man’s 
lips ; touching, simple words they were ; and 
though in a sense familiar, they were yet 
reverently uttered. 

“Oh, Jesus!” he was saying, “let ma 
speak yet again, an’ yet again hear ma 
whiles Ah’m speakin’! Ah’ve never another 
friend—no, not one ’at cares; an’ my heart’s 
well-nigh breakin’ wi’ sorrow. Ah’m fair sick 
wi’ sorrow, an’, worse nor that, my sorrow’s 
leadin’ ma inta sin. Ah’m thinkin’ on her 
when Ah should be thinkin’ o’ Thee ; prayin’ 
’at she may turn te me when Ah’d better be 
prayin’ for grace te turn more wholly te 
Thee. All my prayers is tainted wi’ the 
thought of her, an’ oftens anuff Ah can’t 
pray at all. Ah can’t see Thee for the sight 
of her comin’ atween ; an’ what can Ah do? 
What can Ah do to stop my heart fra achin’ 
an’ yearnin’? What can Ah do?” 

And then the pleading voice fell a little, 
the words became indistinct, and Aldenmede 
would have turned away silently, as he had 
come; but he could not, some constraining 
force of sympathy drew him a little nearer. 
He would speak with David Andoe when his 
prayer was ended. The words were more 
audible again now. 








“‘ Whatever happens to me, be good te her,” 
the poor fellow was continuing. “ Let no 
trouble come anigh her. Keep her fra doin’ 
aught ’at’s wrong, aught ’at ‘ud bring misery 
to her afterward. An’ if she has ony sorrow 
now do Thou comfort it, comfort it Thyself, 
wi’ that love o’ Thine, that love ’at Ah can’t 
yet feel rightly mysel’. Somehow Ah know 
it’s there ; Ah believe in it wi’ my head, but 
Ah can’t get hold on it wi’ my heart, not so 
as to feel happy wiv it, an’ satisfied. That’s 
what Ah’m wantin’, but Ah can’t get hold on 
it. Ah niver could, not so as te be no help 
te me when Ah was needin’ help... . / An’ 
Ah need it noo! if iver Ah wanted upholdin’ 
Ah do to-night ! Ah’m sa despert lone—Ah’m 
a’most faint wi’ loneness an’ unfriendedness, 
an’ wi’ the want o’ peace; Ah’ve no peace 
nowheres, not even a place where Ah can lie 
my head i’ peace. . . . An’ mebbe it hes te 
be so, mebbe it hes, so as Ah may larn ’at 
there’s no peace nowheres oot o’ Thee—none 
but that ’at passes all wnderstandin’. . . . God 
gie me that—that precious peace!” 

Once more the pleading voice trembled 
and failed, and by-and-by another sound 
came upon the wind, the sound of painful, 
convulsive sobbing. The moon was half 
hidden in a nest of clouds, there were 
shadows upon the sands of the Bight. Then 
by-and-by all was still, silent. 

The fisherman, yet kneeling, heard the 
steps upon the beach behind him, and rose 
to his feet just as the moon swept her- 
self free of the clouds that were driving 
on. He recognised the artist, who spoke 
at once. 

“ Forgive me,” he said in kindly and sym- 
pathetic tones. “I had not dreamed of find- 
ing any one on the beach so late. . . . I was 
walking here because I was troubled, not 
thinking to find any one in the same trouble, 


or nearly the same, as my own. Believe 
me, I meant no intrusion.” 
David hesitated awhile. He had heard 


much of what had been said on the Forecliff 
about the stranger’s influence over Barbara, 
but the freemasonry which exists between 
one true soul and another had hitherto pre- 
vented him from having any doubt, any fear 
of the artist. Yet now for a moment all was 
changed. Andoe was trying to collect him- 
self so far that he might do no injustice to 
another, but in his large sympathy not much 
effort was needed. 

“ Ah’m nodn sure as I understand, sir,” 
he replied. “ You’ve heard me, you've heard 
as Ah was i’ trouble, an’ you saiiy your 
trouble’s the same as mine. . . . Do Ah un- 
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derstand ya rightly {you're carin’ for her, for | 
Barbara Burdas ?” 

The poor fisherman could not see the ex- 
pression on the artist’s face; it might have 
been helpful to him if he could. 

“For Barbara Burdas!” Aldenmede ex- 
claimed in a tone most comforting. “I wasnot 
even thinking of her at the present moment, 
except in connection with yourself. No; to 
prevent misunderstanding, let me say plainly 
that I was thinking of some one else, and for 
sympathy’s sake I may add, some one who is 
troubling me much as Barbara is troubling 
you. I think it was this drew me to come 
and speak to you, instead of turning back, as 
I was moved to do at first. . . . 1 thought 
that perhaps I might say a word to comfort 
you, or, if not that, I thought that mere 
sympathy might be some consolation. 1 
have often in my life found it so—that to 
speak with one who had endured the same 
suffering as myself was in some subtle way 
very helpful.” 

‘‘Ah doiin’t doobt,” said the fisherman, only 
half understanding much that he had heard. 
Presently he said, ‘‘ You’ve seen a good bit 
o’ Barbara lately, sir ?” 

“Yes, I have, and I may add that the 
more I have seen of her the better I have 
liked her.” * 

“That was certain. . . . But you spoke o’ 
comfort—surely you’d never ha’ done that if 
you'd known all they were sayin’-—the folks 
1 the toon—’at she’s only one thought, an’ 
that for the Squire’s son.” 

“T have heard of that. ... I have thought 
of it. I may say that I have thought of it a 

“ D’ya know him, sir?” 

.“T have seen him once.” 

“Then that would be yesterday—yester- 
day afternoon }” 

“Yes, so it was! It seems a week ago!” 

“ Ah were passin’ by at the time—me an’ 
my mates. An’ ’twere that made my heart 
sa sore, that drove me out here last night, 
an’ again to-night, to seek for a spot where 
Ah could be alone. ... Ah’d no other 
place.” 

“And I have disturbed you? ... I am 
sorry, very sorry! But I meant well.” 

“That Ah’m sure on, sir. An’ since you’ve 
spokken sa kind, Ah may sady ’at more nor 
once Ah’d wished ta hev speecho’ ya. Knowin’ 
‘at you'd influence over Bab, Ah thought 
mebbe ’at if ya knew all ya’d say a word for 
me. Ah believe—naiy, Ah know—as she'd 
take a deal o’ notice o’ what you saiiy. . . . 





An’ hoo can Ah tell ya the rest? Hoo can 


Ah tell you o’ the one she seems to ha’ set 
her heart on? Ah noiin wish te be guilty o’ 
the sin o’ evil-speakin’—a sin ’at surely does 
such harm 7’ the world as only Satan hisself 
can know on—noa; God helpin’ me, Ah’ll 
noan saiy aught again him as Ah can help. 
Ah’'ll only ask ya ta think for yourself as ta 
whether one like me, ’at’s plashed i’ the saut 
water for my bread ever sen Ah was eleven 
years old, ud be more likely te win bread 
for her an’ hers nor a skip-jack like yon, ’at’s 
walked the eth wiv his han’s in his pockets 
an’ a pipe in his mouth, well-nigh iver sen he 
could walk at all? Ah’ll leave it to yoa, sir, 
te think that question oot, an’ then to act as 
seems ya best. Ah'll saéy nought o’ myself, 
o’ my oan trouble. . . . Mebbe you've heerd 
anuff. An’ if Ah’ve said aught o’ him Ah 
shouldn’t ha’ said, aught ’at soonded like 
malice or a bad sperrit, why, then, forgive it, 
please, sir, an’ forget it. Ah noiin meant ta 
be malicious.” 

It was only a word or two that Damian 
Aldenmede said in reply—a word of assur- 
ance, of comprehension. But the fisherman 
went on his way comforted ; the artist went 
on his way somewhat perplexed, yet with a 
very definite picture in his own mind of 
David Andoe’s happiness by some cottage 
fireside with Barbara Burdas for the spring 
and inspiration of his happiness. 

And a touch of something that was almost 
envy came with the vision. A home fireside, 
a happy home! Surely that was the Alpha 
and Omega of human felicity! Given the 
highest hopes, the highest ambitions, even 
aspirations, yet when were such ever reached 
by men whose home-life was chilled, em- 
bittered ? Loneliness might be endurable, 
but it was only that. The man who had no 
sustenance save such as came to him frcm 
contact with the outer world was a man to 
be pitied indeed. His life could know no 
true encouragement, no true support. In 
times of failure, or of pain, what had he to 
rest upon for consolation? In hours of 
success, if such came to him, of what value 
was the thing that men were congratulating 
him upon? It had not even a name of any 
real import. It was not happiness; it was 
not content; it was not felicity! Success 
was hardly successfulness to the man who 
must meet his day’s ending in an empty 
room, by a lonely fireside, with not a hand 
to clasp his in the warmth of the new emo- 
tion; not a voice to say well done ; nota 
heart to beat in unison with his own heart’s 
increased pulsation. 

Much of the artist’s thought as he went 
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homeward was for himself, much for David 
Andoe and Barbara Burdas ; and the strong 
feeling he had for the latter found some ex- 
pression in his conversation with Barbara ; 
but to his regret he was quickly made to 
perceive that his words were but as snow- 
flakes upon a running stream of contrary 
emotion. Bab had no thought of David 
Andoe ; s. ’e of his pain and of his trouble, 
of which she was but too well aware: she had 
no other thought of him. 

“Don’t speak of it,” she said in conclusion. 
“ Don’t speak of it never again. . . . My life’s 
over—all that’s worth the name o’ life. T’ll 
live, God helpin’ me; I'll live for many a 
year yet, I mun do that for the sake o’ them 
’at needs my life. Ya can tell David that, 
it may quiet him ; it’s quietin’ for me. ... . 
Yes ; just tell him that my life’s o'er... . . 
I’ve made the last mofn I'll make i’ this 
world, or so I think! There’s no knowin’ 
what’s i’ store.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A WILD NIGHT'S WORK. 


“ A man can have but one life and one death. 
* % ° Let me fulfil my fate.” 
Rosergt Brownixa. 





AFTERWARD—long afterward, it was said 
that there had been a settled plan for the 
work of that wild night in the Bight of | 
Ulvstan ; but the saying was untrue. The | 
whole, from first to last, was a consecutive | 
series of accidents, undesigned, and in a| 
certain sense unpremeditated ; one leading to | 
another by the sort of inevitableness that is | 
not so uncommon in humen life, as any one | 
might perceive who was careful in noting | 
such sequences. 

It all happened on the night following | 
that on which the artist and David Andoe 
had met so unexpectedly on the beach. 
Neither had then dreamed of what the next 
night was to bring. 

As it has been told, they met and separated 
somewhere about midnight. The artist had 
gone home, but not to rest; sleep was im- 
possible. The only possible thing was be- 
wildering and torturing thought. Before 
dawn he rose, went down to the sea for his 
bath, and returned to the Forecliff to watch 
the grand stormy rising of the sun. It was 
impressive that morning beyond description. 
The rose-red bars lay straight across the sky 
between bars of orange-vermilion, and these 
again were bounded by bands of burning 
scarlet. Not the faintest, floating, formless 
cloud disturbed the impression made by the 
long, unbroken, glowing lines. No painter— 
not even Turner himself—might even have 








attempted to reproduce such a sky ; its calm- 
ness of form, its dazzling luminousness of 
colour, its tragic glow of intensity. All the 
morning the influence of it was upon the 
receptive mind of the artist. He expected 
some sudden storm to arise ; and when, about 
noon, the sun was obscured, the whole sky 
overspread by a grey, leaden cloud which 
showed only a rift here and there, disclosing 
the aerial silver fields beyond, he felt that the 
change was but the precursor of something 
wilder and more majestic. Yet no wind had 
arisen as yet ; not a ripple disturbed the cold 
ominous grey of the boundless sea. 

So the evening closed in ; a dead lead-like 
colouring upon the outdoor world every- 
where. The great grey gulls flapped their 
wings slowly between a grey heaven and a 
greyer world of waters. Hardly a sail was 
visible in the offing. The herring fleet had 
gone northward, and was in safer shelter 
than that afforded by Ulvstan Bight; only a 
pleasure boat or two remained moored by 
the quay. The greater part of the smaller 
craft of the place had been drawn up to the 
Forecliff ; they were better there. 

It might be eight o’clock when Barbara 
came out to the door of the Sagged House, 


| glancing to the north and to the south with 


her usual discerning glance. Not a star had 
appeared ; no moon might pierce that dense 
cloud-pall which had seemed to hang lower 
and yet lower each time she had observed it. 
And ever the same ominous stillness brooded 
beneath, upon the land, and upon the deep, 
chill darkness of the pitiless sea. 

“Tt’ll be on us afore mornin’ !” Bab said to 
herself, turning to goindoors again. “Thank 
God ’at most about here’s i’ shelter. There'll 
noan be a soul I know out on yon sea to-night.” 

It was growing colder now—much colder. 
A little later Damian Aldenmede, sauntering 
down to the beach to smoke his last cigar, 
was surprised by the change in the tempera- 
ture. “If I remain at Ulvstan much longer 
I shall have to write and ask Carel to send 
me a great-coat or two,” he said audibly as 
he increased his pace. Still he remained 
there, walking up and down between the 
Ness and the Forecliff, now facing north and 
now south, but finding not much difference 
whichever way he turned. It was a strange 
night. The mere air, which was hardly 
stirred as yet, seemed to have the force and 
the peculiar biting quality of a strong north- 
easter, though such wind as there was came off 
the land. And there was no change either 
on the ocean or in the sky. The cloud-mass 
still loomed above, seeming as if fain to drop 
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its gloomy weight upon the wide, and dark, 
and gloomy sea. 

At last the sigh arose—the long, low, trist- 
ful sigh, the first breath of the storm, which 


seems to sweep across the face of the water | 


with a sadness like to that of the sigh that is 
heard before the last breath passes from out 
the lips of the dying. 

The storm sigh rises, it sweeps onward, not 


coming to a moan, not fluttering or hurrying | 


the lightest wavelet. There is no visible 
sign—yet you see it ; there is only the faintest 
audible sound, yet you not only hear it, but 
hearing you shiver, and, if you have dread 
for any one, turn faint for the strife to be. 

Then the pause comes—a dead stillness, 
as if the natural progress of the world were 
arrested. One might imagine that the earth 
itself had ceased to move. 

But this is only for awhile ; sometimes it 
is a very brief while, sometimes it is longer. 
Of this evening it was afterwards said that 


, this strange interval hid lasted so long that 
’ it was thought that the storm might be pass- 


ing by without breaking on this part of the 
north-eastern coast. 

It was at the very beginning of the calm 
period that a little band of men came out 
from the small inn on the quay, known as 
the “ Cod and Lobster.” They were fishermen, 


all of them: and two, Jim Tyas and John | 
Scurr (Lang Jack, the name he was better 


known by), were David Andoe’s mates, and 
each held shares in the Star of the North. 
David was not among them. The Star of the 
North was with a portion of the herring-fleet 
off Danesborough ; and David, with Will 
Scurr and Luke Furniss, had remained on 
board. The two others had walked over to 
Ulvstan for the night, as they often did. 
They would return at daybreak. 

Most of the evening they had spent in 
the little inn, smoking long clay pipes, drink- 
ing muddy beer, denouncing trawlers and 
steamers, gossiping of this neighbour and 
of that, but more than all of David Andoe 
and his trouble. They were angry, but not 
excited, when they went out, so Ann Stamper, 
the lone old woman who was landlady of the 
“Cod and Lobster,” had said afterward, and 
there her testimony ended. She knew nothing 
more. 

They sauntered on awhile, the four men ; 
then Lang Jack went home, as he was in the 
habit of doing, having a wife capable of elicit- 
ing the “reason why” when he did not. It 
was after ten now, yet the others stood about 
on the narrow, rugged quay, and then went 
wate the beach, still smoking, still angrily 

Tv —17 


discussing the manner and method of the 
revenge they meant to take when opportunity 
served. One was for adopting the time- 
honoured and effective process known as 
“tarring and feathering ;” another, in a mo- 
ment of bitterness, had suggested that the 
| Squire’s son should be decoyed on board some 
vessei in the offing and subjected to the pun- 
ishment known as keel-hauling.* But since 
Hartas Theyn had one day done some small 
kindness.to Samson Verrill’s little son, Sampey 
had demurred to these more violent measures. 

“Let's give him a duckin’, an’ ha’ done 
| wi’ it,” Sampey said. “ Let’s pop him under 
water at the point o’ the Ness at high-tide ; 
and then let him go.” And thereupon Jim 
Tyas had given expression to his opinion that 
Verrill was a sneak, and a spiritless coward. 
Sampey was not a man to bear such an 
accusation tamely. His pipe was dashed 
down, his jacket off before the others were 
aware of his intention. 

* Come on—we'll fight that oot, thoo an’ 
me !” he said with subdued passion. 

Of course Jim Tyas was ready. Richard 
| Reah had no thought of interfering; andin the 
| light of later events it seemed almost sad that 

interference should have come in any shape 
| whatever. Before the first blow had been 
| struck a step came up quickly behind; a 
stranger's voice broke in hurriedly :— 

“What's up? Who’s goin’ to fight in the 
dark, an’ at this time o’ night? What's the 
row about ?” 

There was yet no moon ; but a rift in the 
heavy purple-black cloud disclosed a steely 
glare that enabled the fishermen to recognise 
that this stranger was no other than the man 
whose conduct they had been discussing, 
whom they had been desiring to get into 
their power by any means. And now when 
the hot blood of anger was already coursing 
along their veins it was surely the worst of 
moments for him to come in contact with 
them. Before he knew what had happened 
he was struggling with the three men—three 
against one—and two of them certainly mad 
against him. For Dick Reah had thought 
of Bab almost as long as David Andoe had 
done ; though a certain rude sense of honour 
had restrained him from expressing his pre- 
ference by other than indefinite ways and 
means. Yet Bab knew, and he was aware 
that she knew ; and the knowledge kept up 
a certain amount of uneasy sensation on 


* For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explained 
that keel-hauling was a mode of punishment used at sea in 
former times. The offender, having heavy leaden weights 
attached to his feet, was dragged by means of ropes to and 





fro under the keel of the ship. 
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either side. Certainly the feeling he had for 
her added to the strength of the present mo- 
ment’s passion. 

Sampey Verrill’s voice was the only one 
heard above the strife : 

“ Let him hev a chance!” Verrill pleaded. 
‘It’s noain fair, three again one! ... . An’ 
giv’ him a chance o’ speakin’! Let’s hear if 
he’s owt to eady for hissel’ !” 

“Speak!*’ exclaimed Jim Tyas, breath- 
lessly. His blood was up as thoroughly as 
- that of Hartas Theyn, who was struggling to 
defend himself in no unscientific manner. 
“Speak! He’s spokken ower much. ... . 
We'll put a stop tiv his speakin’ !” 

“ Mak’ him promise !” shouted Dick Reah. 
‘Mak’ him promise ‘at he'll niver oppen his 
lips to Bab Burbas ageedn ; ’at he'll never 
come near her, nor even near the hoose she 
lives in. .. . . Give him that chance. Mak’ 
him promise; an’ then give him a good 
dressin’ an’ let him go.” 

The suggestion seemed fair enough, but 
it was not readily acted upon. {The strife 
continued for a few moments because the 
impetus accumulated did not permit of its 
being stopped all at once. The fishermen 
had been trying to bring Hartas to the 
ground ; but, strange to say, they only suc- 
ceeded after some difficulty. He had more 
muscular strength than they had anticipated, 
and he had some knowledge of the science of 
self-defence. At last, however, they were 
successful ; and Reah repeated his sugges- 
tion. 

“Ya hear what Dick says?” Jim Tyas 
asked when Hartas was on his feet again. 
“Ya hear that? If ya'll promise we'll let ya 
go, for te-neet. Ah’ll nodn saiiy it means 
peace for iver; but ya can goa for this time, 
if ya promise, promise to keep away fra Bab 
Burdas, fra the hoose she lives in—naay fra 
the varry toon !” 

“T will not make one of those promises,” 
Hartas replied firmly and clearly. 

He was not blind to his position. He knew 
himself to be at the mercy of three strong, 
unscrupulous, vengeful men; men to whom 
revenge was as a natural instinct ; not to be 
subdued without dread of the slur of effemi- 
nacy. Yethe did not yield. 

“T will not make one of those promises,” 
he said ; and the reply came quickly,— 

* You'll either promise or you'll go where 
there'll be no more chance o’ promisin’.” 
“Then I choose the latter.” 

“You do?” 
“T do.” 
“Wi yer eyes oppen ?” 





** More open than yours appear to be.” 

“Then hev at him, mates,’ Jim Tyas ex- 
claimed savagely, preparatory to suiting his 
action to his word; but Sampey made another 
effort to arrest Jim’s wild, mad impetuous- 
ness. 

“It'll non do to murdther the fool— 
remember that; an’ that'll be the end on't 
afore we know, if we doiin’t tak’ care... . 
Noo think a minnit, Jim! An’ let’s thry 
this—let’s put the idiot into yon boat o’ 
Dandy Will’s, an’ row him oot to sea, an’ 
leave him there—leave him if he won't 
promise, fetch him back if he will !” 

The suggestion was no sooner made than 
steps were taken to carry it into effect. Hartas 
Theyn was bound with the ropes that were 
only too ready, and then placed in one of 
the tiny, gaily-painted little pleasure boats 
that had been moored alongside the quay. 
The oars had been removed when the boat 
was made fast. Very speedily the men 
launched it, placed themselves in another 
and a larger one, took the little craft in tow, 
and made ready for starting. At the last 
moment Sampey Verrill shouted— 

“Promise !” 

“ Never!” 

Away the two boats went, the fishermen 
pulling as if their lives depended on their 
exertions, and in a few minutes they were 
out upon the wide black ocean, full of re- 
venge, of triumph, of determination. 

And Hartas Theyn’s determination was as 
strong-as theirs. Though he lay in the boat, 
bound hand and foot, shivering with cold now 
that the struggle was over and he was out 
upon the dark heaving water, he yet kept his 
courage. 

He was aware that the battle would be 
fought out at sea, too far from the land for 
any sound to be heard, any help afforded ; yet 
no thought of breaking his resolve came to 
him. No promise should be wrung from 
him by such means as this. 

With all his faults he was yet no coward, 
and the stubbornness natural to his race 
might almost be counted as a virtue in a 
crisis like this. 

He knew that the present action was the 
result of no deep-laid plot; yet had it been 
so it could hardly have been more effective 
for the purpose of the men who were con- 
cerned in it. They were still pulling to the 
utmost of their power. Hartas, raising him- 
self in the boat, watched the receding lights 
of the Bight, and knew that they were going 
rather to the north than to the south, though 
he was well aware that this wovld signify 
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And that they would fulfil it he knew but too 
certainly. 
Till now that strange calm had lasted, 


brooding ominously upon earth and sea ; but | 


Hartas became aware that change was im- 
pending. A breeze was rising, beginning to 
sigh and wail; a chill, piercing breeze it 
was, and the waves lapping by the very edge 
of the little boat was a dreary sound in the 
ear of the man who lay there anticipating 


the coming ordeal, and nerving himself for | 


it with what strength was left him. But 
even yet he was unshaken by any thought 
of yielding, of surrender. 

If it came to the worst he could die, and 
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but little to him if they fulfilled their threat. | ing thought that he had; she might come to 


know, she might even regret. And strange 
to say it did comfort him, even this—that by 
his death he might win 


‘* Such tears 
As would have made life precious,” 


Strange it is, and sad, that a human life 
should so often miss the one human pre- 
ciousness—the preciousness of love, with all 
the sympathy, all the compassion, all the 
sustenance that a worthy love includes ! 

Strange and sad, for you, for me, if we 
| have so micse | that best lasting good ; stranger 
and sadder far to have known it and lost it! 
Ah, that bitter, that unspeakably bitter losing! 

Was Barbara Burdas to find how bitter it 





some day Bab might come to know how and | was? Were there any others who might see 
why he had died. That was the one comfort- | and suffer, but too late ? 


THE TEACHERS OF MANKIND. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


THE BIBLE. 


‘Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable.”—2 Tu, iii. 16. 


HOSE to whom it is my duty to speak 
about sacred things know my constant 
desire to illustrate the truths of God from 
every aspect of the life and work of men. 
The fact that I do so is not accidental. It is 
my fundamental conviction that God, reveal- 


spiration is a continuous energy of the pre- 
sent, not a mere exhausted and isolated spasm 
of the past. Pentecost was not a single out- 
pouring. There are many Pentecosts. The 


| Holy Ghost was not given once, or once 


ing Himself in many parts and in many | 


ways, desires that we should not conjine our 
thoughts to any one of those fragments or 
sources of His teaching. His wisdom is a 
todvmoikiAos cogra—a richly diversified wis- 
dom. It makes a vast difference whether 
we regard God as a Being infinitely dis- 
tant from us, as a Being who has spoken to 


us once in Scripture and speaks no more, or | 


whether we think of Him as speaking to us | 
always and in many voices. He has made 
of one all nations, that they should seek God, 





if haply they might feel after Him and find | 
Him, though He be not far from each one of | 
us, as certain even of the heathen poets said, 
“For we are also His offspring.” 


only. He is constantly descending into all 
holy hearts. Our God is no sun that once 
shone and now has set ; no, but He is always 
in the meridian. He is 
“ No ebbing tide that left 
Strewn with dead miracles those eldest shores 


For men to dry, and dryly lecture on, 
Himself henceforth incapable of flood.” 


No; but our God is a living God, and our 
Christ a living Christ, and the Holy Spirit is 
with us. Yea, except we be reprobates, He 
is in us now and for evermore. 

I place the Bible first because it must 
ever continue to be of the supremest impor- 
tance to the race of man. It contains the 
record of God’s special revelations to one 
chosen people, and of that final, all-inclusive 


| revelation wherein He hath spoken to us by 
1. My purpose, then, is to speak of some of | His Son. 


The Bible is not by any means 


the great diverse sources of revelation; to | His only revelation, but it contains some of 


treat of the Bible, and of nature, and of poetry, 
and of art, and of history, and of experience, 
and of the conscience, as the eternal teachers 
of mankind, and thus to show from how 
many sources we may learn God’s will, and 
how unanimous as well as how solemn are 
the lessons which they set forth. For in- 


the clearest, directest lessons which He has 
ever spoken to man through the mind and 
utterance of his brother man. Take but one 
illustration of its unique supremacy. After 
all these thousands of years of the world’s 
existence, after all the splendours of literature 
in all nations and in all ages, there is no book 
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in the whole world which can supersede it as ciple on which it has been judged ; how gross 


an instrument for the education of the young. | the arbitrariness with which it has been mis- 


After all these millenniums it remains the 
most uniquely glorious book in all the world. 
Alone of all books it is circulated in hun- 
dreds of millions of copies in every tongue. 
“Tts eclipse would be the return of chaos, its 
extinction the epitaph of history.” “Its light 
is like the body of heaven in its clearness, 
its vastness like the bosom of the sea, its 
variety like scenes of nature.” The testimony 
of a man like Professor Huxley on this sub- 
ject, aleader of modern science, will not be 
suspected. ‘I have been seriously perplexed 
to know,” he says, “ how the religious feel- 
ing which is the essential base of conduct 
can be kept up without the use of the Bible. 
The pagan moralists lack life and colour, and 
even the noble Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, is too 
high and refined for an ordinary child. For 
three centuries this book has been woven 
into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history. It forbids the veriest hind, 
who never left his village, to be ignorant of 
the existence of other countries and other 
civilisations, and of a great past stretching 
back to the furtherest limits of the oldest 
nations in the world. By the study of what 
other book could children be so much hu- 
manised and made to feel that each figure in 
that vast historical procession fills, like them- 
selves, but a momentary interspace in the 
interval between two eternities, and earns 
the blessings or the curses of all time accord- 
ing to its efforts to do good and hate evil, 
even as they also are earning the payment 
for their work ?” 

2. Unhappily, however, in age after age, 
tlie Bible has been liable to such boundless 
misinterpretations that it is not possible or 
honourable to speak of it asthe most blessed 
among the teachers of mankind without ad- 
mitting, as St. Peter did eighteen hundred 
years ago, that it is liable to terrible abuse. 
Century after century men, misled by their 
religious teachers, have failed to see what 
the Bible is. They have made a fetish of it, 
and under plea of its sacredness have taken 
advantage of its many-sidedness to get rid of 
its most essential teaching. They have made 
it like the fainéant monarchs, who were sur- 
rounded with: splendid state and almost 
divine reverence, while care was taken that 
their real voice should be never heard and 
their real wishes never known. It would 
require volumes to tell how the Bible has 
been wounded in the house of its friends ; 
how men have set up claims for it which it 
never makes for itself; how false the prin- 





interpreted ; how insolent the usurpation 
with which it has been monopolised ; how it 
has been loaded with preposterous glosses 
and locked up in alien tongues. Popes tried 
to lock it up for their exclusive use. The 
English priesthood made it crime to possess, 
and death to read, the English version of 
Wiclif. Bishop Tunstall, of Durham, bought 
up and burnt the copies of Tyndale’s version. 
Thousands were slain and tortured for trying 
to learn from it in the Albigensian crusades, 
and thousands more in the dark days of Alva 
and Philip. Men have used it to hate, to 
curse, to burn, to hunt down each other. 
They have torn it into shreds, and turned 
each shred into the fluttering ignoble rag of 
some party pennon. They have dislocated 
its phrases and built false theologies on the 
perversion of its texts. Even in the second 
century St. Irenaeus compared the reason- 
ings drawn from the Bible to ropes of sand, 
and the systems framed from it to mosaics of 
a dog or fox made by breaking up the frag- 
ments of the mosaic of a king. Starting from 
the false assumption that the Bible was verb- 
ally dictated and homogeneously superna- 
tural, men have used this or that narrative, 
this or that sentence of it, to found systems 
utterly alien from its general purport, and to 
defend atrocities entirely abhorrent to the 
noblest spirit which it inculcates. Through 
the narrow wicket of a text they have let in 
the crimes and tyrannies which were meant 
to be excluded by every wall and buttress of 
its general structure. There is scarcely one 
single form of theological heresy, or of 
political outrage, or of social wrong, which 
has not pleaded Scripture in its defence. 
Christ denounced with burning indignation 
the whole system of Pharisaism, yet Phari- 
saism pretended to base itself on texts. 
The immense usurpations of the medizval 
papacy were built, like an inverted pyramid, 
on the needlepoint of one perverted text. 
The odious ruthlessness of Calvinism, which 
turned God into Moloch and man into mere 
fuel for endless flames, proclaimed itself as 
the only logical inference from Scripture 
texts. The slaveholder defended by texts 
his hateful interests ; the Mormon defends 
by texts his detestable polygamy ; the Eng- 
lish clergy defended by texts their slavish 
tenet of passive obedience; the Romish 
priests defended by texts alike the despotism 
of one tyrant and the dagger-thrust of the 
assassin by which another fell. Nor were 
the Puritans any wiser. Preaching before 
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Parliament in 1646, I believe in St. Margaret's | 


Church, Stephen Marshall said, “He is a 
cursed man that withholds his hand from the 
shedding of blood, or who shall do as Saul 
did, slay some and save some,” instead of 
slaying all. The Inquisition lit its fires, and 
turned its racks, and plied its thumbscrews 
on the authority of texts. Texts have been 
used to crush freedom in her cradle, and to 
strangle science at her birth. Because the 
Scriptures are. a most precious gift of God, 
the devil has taken special pains to turn them 
into a most potent instrument of evil. Dis- 
guising himself as an angel of light, he has 
persuaded men to make Scripture an idol. 
Now God will have no idols, not even if they 
be sacred things. Our greatest poet has told 
us that “The devil can quote Scripture for 
his purpose,” and has asked— 
“Tn religion 

What damnéd error but some sober brow 

Will bless it and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament?” 
And all this horrible abuse of God’s precious 
gift has sprung from the false dogma that 
inspiration supersedes the ordinary limita- 
tions of human imperfection, and that every 
word and letter of Scripture is supernaturally 
dictated by God. It is time, it is high time, 
it is of infinite importance to the whole future 
of Christianity—it will be but a tardy repara- 
tion to the insulted majesty of truth—that 
this lying for God, this degrading and ruin- 
ous idolatry of the letter, should be for ever 
swept aside. The errors which have been 
built upon it, the cruelties which have been 
perpetrated in its name, are a record which, 
more than any other, angels— 


“ Blush to record, and weep to give it in.” 


3. And as these false views of an unscrip- 
tural bibliolatry must be repudiated, so must 
plain facts of a divine history be constantly 
borne in mind. (i.) One is that the Bible is 
not a book, but, as Edmund Burke said, “ An 
infinite variety of the most venerable and 
most multifarious literature.” It is not one 
book, but sixty-six books, of which some are 
separated from others by a space of fifteen 
hundred years. It is not one homogeneous 
utterance, but a series of fragmentary and 
manifold utterances, by writers of very dif- 
ferent degrees of goodness and enlighten- 
ment. Some of it is History written at 
unknown epochs by unknown writers. Some | 
of it is Poetry, varying from the wailing cry | 
of the penitent to the triumphant war-song | 
ard the glowing epithalamium. Some of it | 
enshrines the shrewd experiences of mundane | 
wisdom and the eager speculations of dawn- 











ing philosophy. Some of it is Propheey— 
that is, for the most part, impassioned moral 
preaching, the denunciation of national sins, 
the threat of doom to guilty cities, and above 
all, the ever-brightening promise of the great 
deliverance and the Great Deliverer to come. 
These are the thirty-nine books of the Old 
Testament. And then, after an interspace of 
four hundred silent years, you have the 
twenty-seven books of the New Testament, 
viz. four Gospels, one narrative, twenty-one 
letters, and one Apocalypse, the writings of 
Apostles and Evangelists, which are the final 
and essential part of revelation, because they 
record for ever the words and work of our 
Saviour Christ. 

(ii.) And this naturally involves the second 
fact, that the Bible is by no means all upon 
the same level of moral and spiritual value. 
The morality of the Old Testament is not 
only elevated by, but in many respects cor- 
rected and superseded by, the morality of the 
New. The Elijah spirit is not the Christ 
spirit. Some things were permitted by 
Moses, not because they were either divine, 
or perfect, or good, or right, but because the 
Jews were stiffnecked and immature. They 
consisted of statutes which of themselves 
were not good and judgments by which they 
should not live. The New Testament is to 
the Old as sunlight to moonlight, as sub- 
stance to shadow, as that which is eternal to 
that which waxeth old and passeth away. 

4. It is the neglect of this last truth that 
has been a main source of peril and mischief. 
Let one instance suffice. When Réné, 
Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Louis XIL., 
wrote to Calvin that we were not to follow 
David’s example in hating our enemies, Cal- 
vin curtly and peremptorily wrote back to 
her that such a gloss would upset the whole 
Bible ; just as if Christ had never said the 
very contrary. Herein the great Reformer 
showed himself more ignorant than the hum- 
ble minister in ‘Old Mortality.” “ By what 
law can you justify the atrocity you would 
commit ?” asks Henry Morton of Balfour of 
Burley. “If thou art ignorant of it,” replied 
Burley, “thy companion is well aware of the 
law which gave the men of Jericho to the 
sword of Joshua, the son of Nun.” “ But 
we,” answered the divine, “live under a 
better dispensation, which instructeth us to 
return good for evil, and to pray for them 
who despitefully use us and persecute us.” 

5. The roots and fibres of errors like 
those on which I have touched are so inter- 
tangled in the network of modern religionism, 
with a thousand other forms of the misuse of 
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Scripture, and with deep ignorance respecting 
its real nature, that these warnings have be- 
come most necessary. The Infidel and the 
Secularist find their chief allies in the bigoted 
blindness in which, even in this nineteenth 
century, the timidity of religious teachers 
suffers the mass of Christians to remain. 
Nay, our modern sceptics are themselves led 
into terrible perplexity by their own ignor- 
ance of what all the most competent teachers 
really hold. Suffice it now to say that the 
essential Bible to us is not everything which 
we find in the four corners of the sixty-six 
books which we bind up in one volume and 
call the Bible, but it is the message of God 
to ourselves, which every heart and consci- 
ence may find in the whole tenor of its truest 
and noblest teachings. The Word of God 
contained in Scripture becomes self-luminous 
when it is illuminated by the teaching of 
Christ Himself. Young men, when the In- 
fidel makes merry over this or that story, or 
impugns this or that sentiment of the Old 
Testament, if you do not know what is the 
proper and easy answer to give him, tell him 
so; but tell him at the same time that you 
will consult those who do. And meanwhile 
you may most safely assure him that by such 
criticisms he is no more shaking the founda- 
tion of Christianity or diminishing the awful 
verity of religion, than he would be shaking 
Westminster Abbey if he took out a loosened 
stone from one of its pinnacles, or pointed 
to an outworn epitaph upon its floor. 

6. But, having eliminated these errors, 
we may dwell without stint on the priceless 
value of Scripture as a whole, of Scripture in 
its best and final teaching, to the heart of 
man. It contains in germ nine-tenths of all 
that is best and noblest in the literature of 
two millenniums of Christianity. Warriors 
have fought for it, and martyrs bled. The 
Talmud and the Koran, nay, even the Books of 
the Buddhists have but stolen its brightest 
gems. It exercised the toil of Origen and Je- 
rome and fired the eloquence of Chrysostom 
and Augustine. It dilated the supreme and 
immortal songs of Dante and of Milton. It 
woke the intrepid genius of Luther, and the 
burning zeal of Whitefield, and the hallowed 
fancy of Bunyan. It inspired the pictures of 
Fra Angelico and Raphael, and the music of 
Handel and Mozart. “There is scarcely any 
noble part of knowledge,” says Hooker, 
“worthy of the mind of man but from Scrip- 
ture it may have some direction and light.” 
The hundred best books, the hundred best 
pictures, the hundred best pieces of music 
are all in it. ‘The literature of Greece,” 











says Theodore Parker, “which goes up like 
incense from that land of temples, has not 
half the influence of this book of a despised 
nation. The sun never sets upon its gleam 
ing page.” ‘ What a book!” exclaimed the 
sceptic Heine, after a day spent in the un- 
wonted task of reading it. ‘“ Vast and wide 
as the world, rooted in the abysses of crea- 
tion, and towering up beyond the blue secrets 
of heaven! Sunrise and sunset, promises 


|and fulfilment, birth and death, the whole 


drama of humanity, all are in the book.” 
“In this book,” said Ewald, picking up a 
New Testament which had fallen to the 
ground when Dean Stanley visited him, “is 
all the wisdom of the world.” 

7. Or test it by the immeasurable comfort 
and blessing which it, and it alone, has 
brought, and evermore can bring, to men. 
Millions have loved it passionately who have 
cared for no other literature, and it has led 
them through life as with an archangel’s 
hand. “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Polycarp, Augustine, John Huss, 
Jerome of Pragye, St. Bernard, Luther, 
Melancthon, Columbus, Francis Xavier— 
and I wonder how many thousands more— 
have died with those words upon their lips! 
“That book, sir,” said Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, pointing to 
the Bible, when he lay on his death-bed, 
“that book is the rock on which our Repub- 
lic rests.” 

“T have only one book now,” said the 
poet Collins, “ but that is the best.” “ Bring 
me the book,” said Sir Walter Scott to Lock- 
hart on his death-bed. “ What book?” asked 
Lockhart. ‘The Book—the Bible,” said Sir 
Walter, “there is only one.” Every shallow 
and ignorant Freethinker thinks that he can 
demolish the Bible. He might as well try to 
demolish the Himalayas. The greatest men 
have esteemed it most. 

Infidels babble about the contradictions 
between Scripture and science. NowI have 
quoted the testimony of the most eminent 
living man of science, I will quote one of the 
illustrious dead. Once when Faraday was 
ill his arm was resting on a table upon which 
lay an open book. “I fear you are worse,” 
said Dr. Latham. “It is not that,” said 
Faraday with a sob, “but why will people 
go astray when they have this blessed book 
to guide them!” 

And its words speak to the ear and to 
the heart as no other music will, even after 
wild and sinful lives. “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, 
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Thy rod, and Thy staff, they comfort me ;” dubious, but by going to the very heart of its 


those words were repeated by his physician 


central significance. Have you no reason to 


to Daniel Webster on his death-bed ; andthe guide you, no conscience lighted by God 


creat man faltered out, “That is what I 
© b] 


and lighting to God? Have youno spirit of 


want ; Thy rod—Thy rod, Thy staff—Thy | Christ to teach you that you must read its 


staff.” 
spoke. 

8. I would then urge you all to a constant 
and reverent—but at the same time a wise 
and spiritual—study of this sacred book. “ If 
we be ignorant,” say the translators of 1611, 
“the Scriptures will instruct us; if out of 
the way, they will bring us home ; if out of 
order, they will reform us; if in heaviness, 
comfort us ; if dull, quicken us ; if cold, in- 
flame us. Tolle lege; Tolle lege.” But the 
Bible is not a charm or an amulet, that it 
should do this of itself. It depends on your- 
selves and on the grace of God which you 
seek. Read as a scoffer, read as a Pharisee, 
and it will be useless to you. Read it rightly, 
and it will indeed be a light unto your feet 
and a lamp unto your path. Read it teach- 
ably, read it devotionally. The knowledge 
of Scripture “is a science not of the intellect, 
but of the heart.” Read it above all as 
Christ taught us to read it: not by entangl- 
ing yourselves in the controversial and the 


They were the last words he 





lessons—not conceitedly, not with self-satis- 
faction, not through the lurid mists of some 
anathematising theology, not with the blind 
and furious eyes of party suspicion or fac- 
tious hate—but into the soul’s vernacular, 
and with the eyes of love. Treat it as a 
heap of missiles to be hurled at your neigh- 
bour and his opinions, and there will be no 
end to your follies anderrors. You will but 
distort it, as so many have done, to your.own 
perdition. Read it in humility and in love, 
and then no Urim which the high-priest wore 
has ever gleamed with such lessons as it will 
reveal to you. However much it be mingled 
with mystery which we are not required to 
unravel, and difficulties which we are not 
able to solve, “it contains plain teaching for 
men of every rank of soul and state in life, 
which, so far as they honestly and implicitly 
obey, they will be happy and innocent to the 
utmost powers of their nature, and capable 
of victory over all adversities, whether of 
temptation or of pain.” 
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‘or lifeof Benjamin Franklin doesnot pale 

with distance, nor lose interest by lapse 
of time, and this for far other reasons than 
those which have hitherto made his name so 
familiar and so aidely honoured. It is fresh 
with spiritual lessons, grave, serious, and in- 
spiring for boy and man alike—for home, 
church, and business world. 


child of a large Boston family, whose children 
were not of those who “cry softly and fear 
the rod,” but of those who love well and fear 
to grieve the upright, generous authority at 
the family head. Over their thirteen chil- 
dren, father’s and mother’s sceptre was 
affectionate respect. Franklin never remem- 
bered parental wrangling. His mother’s arm 
linked in his father’s was the symbol of their 
two lives. To understand their dominion, 
the saying, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child ”—the maxim of shallow, ill-behaved 
parents—must be changed into “Spare cheer- 


thoritative, on his young mind, as the bearing 
of the two adults of whom he was born. Yet 
was his home small and bare: food, though 
plentiful, was always plain, and there was a 
fire when the winter winds whistled through 
the keyhole. Alb her little folks knew that 
their mother meant what she said. She 


| taught them to be industrious and indepen- 
Franklin was born in New England, the 


ful dignity and mutual courtesies and spoil | 


the child.” Nothing had such an all-round, 
life-long influence, tender, strong and au- 





dent ; to count all that was unreal as dis- 
honest ; to do nothing because other people 
did it, and to have regard to the will of God. 
She died at eighty-five years old. His father 
died at eighty-nine. His happy, persistent 
independence Franklin owed to his English 
ancestors, who had followed the Reformed 
Church when Mary was queen, and it often 
meant imprisonment, and even death, to do 
so. He had in his veins the blood of a great- 
grandfather who so loved the “ Word” that 
he had it fastened under the seat of a four- 
legged stool with tapes to keep it open; 
und read it, the top of the stool turned 
up on his knees, its legs in the air, keeping 
a child at the door to give notice of the ap- 
proach of an officer of the “spiritual” (!) 
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court. At the sign of danger, down went | 
the stool on its four legs, and, thrusting it 
into its place, he went on with his work again. 
His own father too had left the Church of | 
England with a beloved clergyman at the 
enforcement of uniformity in the dissolute 
and disastrous times of that English pope Hil- 
debrand, King Charles the Second, and after- 
wards was exiled to New England. Dis- 
senters made nothing of him there. It is ex- 
plained that he was never chosen as a Church 
officer because of his “straitness of circum- 
stances.” Like the synagogues of the old, 
the chapels of the modern world have an eye 
to “men of property ” for their rulers. 

So much was character, not main chance | 
or enjoyments, the aim and prize of life 
with this large and straitened family, that 
it was counted a virtue in its children not to 
know what food they had had to a meal. | 
The only person who knew what was on the 
family table was the mother, who had neces- 
sarily to think of it, for she must prepare it. | 
The children were all brought up to modestly 
join in table conversation ; a natural way to | 





make plain food pleasant and to 
improve their minds. 

At first Benjamin was des- 
tined to his father’s trade, a 
tallow-chandler, and till eleven 
years old he remained in it, but, 
seeing evidences of suitability 
to more skilled handicraft, his 
father took him to watch joiners, 
turners, braziers, and occupa- 
tions requiring mechanical gifts. 
The boy especially enjoyed the 
sight of good workmen handling 
their tools, and though he 
entered on none of the trades he 
saw, yet he took in at a glance 
those aptitudes which, together 
with the general handiness the 
boys in all large families acquire, 
enabled him to make many of 
the machines needed for his 
future experiments. He loved 
books and saved his few pennies 
to buy them. His first purchase 
was Bunyan’s work. The bias 
of his whole future life, he 
thought, was given him by Dr. 
Mather’s “Essay to do Good,” 
which was an early purchase. 
Meanwhile he was a boy loyal 
to his mother and loving games 
and life in genuine natural 
ways. Now and then he 
would sit up in his room longer 
than he should, reading some book that 
delighted him, hired from a second-hand 


| bookseller, or lent by some merchant of 


their city who did not keep his books for 
the prettiness of their gilt-lettered backs on 
his shelves, and the rank conferred by being 


| reputed for a library. He had a boy com- 


panion who liked controversies, and the two 
lads warmly discussed such questions as the 
propriety of educating women, the merits of 
Addison, vegetarianism, and the subjects of 


| the day on which living boys think and speak 
|their boyish thoughts. When a printer's 


hand, one Aquila Rose, died at Philadelphia, 
Franklin went there on the chance of tak- 
ing his place. He succeeded in taking it 
and there he spent his long and illustrious 
life. His practical successes there, as com- 
pared with his companion’s, he attributes 
largely to the habit he acquired at home 
of moderate eating and indifference to the 
nature of his food. It was the mere fuel 
of life, neither its end nor even its pass- 
ing pleasure. Out of food-economies, he 
bought his little store of books and kept 
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a clearer brain to read them. Then, too, 
his idea of a successful life was a life of use- 
fulness, one that did good, not one filled up 
with selfish enjoyment. This theory,and habit 
worked into his life early enough and tho- 
roughly too, saved him from the too common 
evils of gluttony and drunkenness. Franklin 
had just that animal nature to which such 
sins are very easily besetting. He was kept 
by his theory from business robbery. At 
twenty he became the suitor of a New 
England girl, one Deborah Reed, “and,” 
says he, “reciprocated love rendered working 
days serene and holidays memorably happy.” 
Then he visited England in the London and 
Philadelphia ship which left 
each port once a year, taking 
eighty-two days for the voyage. 
London proved to the young 
printer a fiery furnace, as it is 
to-day, only it seems it was 
then seven times more heated. 
It pas always been a city of 
bold and leprous vices, and 
excellent psalm-singing congre- 
gations which have not defiled 
themselves with even a dream 
of the surrounding pandemo- 
nium of prodigals and harlots. 
Spiritual apathy, moral reck- 
lessness, good living, and mere 
money-getting soon disgusted 
the tallow-chandler’s son, and 
tired of London and much 
harmed by it, he sought the 
sober life of Philadelphia again, 
when he married. About this 
time one of the volumes of the 
Boyle lectures, intended to be 
an argument for Christianity, 
falling into his hands, made 
an infidel of him. But a baby, 
which he had but four years, 
died, and the little one recon- 
verted him, and in the little 
suckling at a woman’s breast 
he found a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by 
night going before him all 
across the half century of 
years till they met. In a 
baby’s grave faith in God and 
immortality are readier found 
than in a Boyle lecture. Then 
he wrote out for himself a creed and a daily 
liturgy. 

His wife was a tender, industrious, and 
faithful helper. She was an income in 
her frugality, besides which she cheerfully 
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folded and stitched pamphlets, tended the 
shop, purchased old line for paper-makers. 
“We kept no servants,” he says, “our table 
was plain and simple, our furniture of the 
cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was 
for a long time bread and milk (no tea), and 
I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, 
with a pewter spoon.” One morning he 
found his breakfast in a china bowl, with a 
silver spoon! They had cost three-and- 
twenty shillings! How came they? Be- 
cause his wife had thought that her hus- 
band deserved a china bowl and a silver 
spoon as well as some other people’s, and 
he should have them, and she saved up 


His Music-stand. 


her spare pence to give him them and sur- 
prise him. 

Though Franklin was full of genuine 
Christian sympathies and aims, and indeed 
because he was so, he absented himself from 
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The Printing Press he used in London, 1725. 


Philadelphian public worship. The influence 
of the dogmas there taught he counted 
rather unintelligible or useless, and therefore 


bad. They consisted largely of attacks on So- | 


cinianism, declarations concerning “the eter- 
nal decrees, election, and reprobation.” The 
object of the preacher was “to make Pres- 
byterians rather than good citizens ;” to in- 
dulge in polemical arguments and “ explica- 
tions of the peculiar views of his sect.” He 
failed to inculcate and enforce the nobler 
life. 

In Franklin, as has been the case with 
thousands of men and women before and 
since his day all over Christendom, a real 
bit of the mind which was in Christ Jesus 
rejected and repudiated the pulpit. “Teach 
us,” he pleads, “that the most acceptable 
service to God is the doing good to man.” 
For these “lax views” the minister counted 
him an infidel. Men regarded religion as 
what was spoken from a pulpit ; and the un- 
pardonable sin not turning up at meeting on 
Sunday. He gives, as a sample of the ser- 
mons that disgusted him, one on “ Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, or of good report, if there 
be any virtue or any praise, think on these 
things.” ‘ And what do you think all lovely 
things were? 1. Keeping the Sabbath ; 2. 
Reading the Bible; 3. Going to meeting 
regularly ; 4. Taking the sacrament ; 5. Pay- 
ing due respect to God’s ministers.” Frank- | 
lin thought this the blind leading the blind ! 
Few people imagine how much general | 






of police which 
he urged on 
the governors 
of his country, 
his warmest 
motive was 
their relief 
from the tax 
which the old 
watch _ levied, 
and which fell 
so hardly upon 
them. A wo- 


|/man one day 
sweeping a 


crossing, beg- 
ged of him a 
penny, plead- 
ing her late 
“fit of sick- 
ness,” he set 
her to sweep 
the street, and 
gave her a 
shilling. He 
loved to ele- 
vate the pur- 
suits of young 
men; he liked 
streets lighted, 
and fires he 
longed to make 
cheap to the 
poor. A stove 
which he in- 


society owes, and how much 
it has owed through the cen- 
turies, to the incarnate Chris- 
tianity of the home; its very 
best good things have their 
secret spring there. The men 
sitting in their pews at church 
give their readiest faith to 
that “communion of saints ” 
whose tombstones stand in 
the grassy yard outside 
its walls, who incarnated so 
much of God in their child- 
hood’s homes. It is their 
names we blend with the 
names of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost when we 
say our creed ; the pulpit is 
not named there. No life is 
wholly worldly that has such 
memories upon it. 
Franklinso genuinely loved 
the cause of the widow that in 
pleading for that new system 
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vented he would not patent. ‘We owe so | of fellowship between the two was their 
much to the inventors of the past,” he said, | like compassions. Whitefield found Georgia 
“of gratitude we ought to give our ideas; | full of widows and orphans of emigrants 
they are a debt we owe.” His motive in| who had perished in their efforts to found 
inventing it was to save expense of living. | their homes in its wilds. “The sight of their 
To get a royalty on it would limit the good | miserable situation inspired the benevolent 


g 
of his invention for those he sought most 


especially to relieve, viz. people who had 
hard work to keep fires agoing at all—the 
very poor. The stove, most economical 
of food, and bountiful m warmth, he held 
ought to be, somehow, the very cheapest 
of all, so that, if possible, the builders 
of the humblest dwellings might be in- 
duced to use it. He founded fire brigades 
to save property and life. His whole 
spirit was Christian, yet did he abjure 
every minister around him, who seemed 
to be set up to argue that he was right 
and his neighbour wrong, and to carry on 
theological war with all human and worthy 
ideas of God and duty and life. Slaveries, 
cruelties, and shame were let alone by 
them, and those who practised them were 
treated with great respect if they took the 
sacrament and had a sitting; while Arian- 
ism, Quakerism, Arminianism, and Popery 
were ceaselessly harassed. When George 
Whitefield visited America the preachers 
in Franklin’s town, considering him not 
“sound,” with one consent refused him 
their pulpits. He was driven to the fields 
to preach; but Franklin greatly enjoyed 
Whitefield and greatly admired him, and 
rendered him much aid in both his Chris- 
tian and philanthropic work. Whenever 
Whitefield preached, Franklin was there. 
“He had a loud, clear voice, and articu- 
lated his words,” says Franklin, ‘so per- 
fectly that he might be heard and under- 
stood at a great distance; especially as his 
auditors observed the greatest silence. I 
computed that he might well be heard by 
more than thirty thousand people.” He 
speaks of the mere pleasure of hearing his His Electric Machine. 

voice “as much the same kind with that 

received from an excellent piece of music.” 

Speaking of Whitefield’s power to move his | heart of Mr. Whitefield with the idea of 
hearers he says: “I had in my pocket a hand-| building an Orphan House in which they 
ful of copper money, three or four silver | might be supported and educated.” It was 
dollars and five pistoles of gold. As he | for their cause Franklin emptied his pockets. 
proceeded, I began to soften and concluded | A meeting-house was built, and Whitefield’s 
to give the copper. Another stroke of his | trust-deed permitted any preacher to preach 
oratory made me ashamed of that and [| in its pulpit who had anything to say to the 
determined to give the silver, and he finished | people of Philadelphia. What Whitefield 
so admirably that I emptied my pocket| wrote, the preachers mercilessly attacked, 
wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and | and his Orphan House was ultimately sold as 
all.” Franklin had gone to the meeting | a failure, and orphans had to do as they had 
resolved to give nothing. One great point | done before. With slavery the preachers were 
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at peace, but to Quakerism and Whitefield- 
ism they were furious as a lion. Remarking 
the fact that history shows the total absence 
of modesty in the sects, Franklin says they 
are like a man travelling in somewhat misty 
weather. He and his friends seem to be 
where it is clear, but the people a little ahead 
of him seem enveloped in fog, when the fact 
is they are both foggy alike. He much ad- 
mired the Moravians. 

He subjected himself to rigid discipline ; 
and faults, which he regarded everything that 
should not be in a man’s character, he set 
himself to alter. He found some of them 
difficult of change. ‘I often find myself,” he 
says, “like the man who, buying an axe of a 
smith, my neighbour, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge. 
The smith consented to grind it bright for 
him, if he would turn the wheel. He turned 
while the smith pressed the broad face of the 
axe hard and heavily on the stone, which 
made the turning of it very fatiguing. The 
man came every now and then from the 
wheel to see how the work went on, and at 
length would take his axe as it was, without 
further grinding. ‘No,’ said the smith, ‘turn 
on, turn on, we shall have it bright by-and- 
by, as yet it is only speckled.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
man, ‘but I think I like a speckled axe best,’ ” 
and Franklin believed this was the case with 
many who found the difficulty of acquiring | together for that, 
good and breaking bad habits. They give up | and you might speak 
the effort in the middle, liking a speckled axe | and pray with them, 
the best. His idea of life was increasingly and then give them \ 
that a man developed and perfected is the ,their allowance.” 
best acquisition a man can have. Everybody But the chaplain 
has his fortune in himself. was above nothing 

He regarded work as the crowning joy of | that would get him 
character. “When men are engaged,” he|a chance of being heard. He acted on 
said, “they are best conducted.” ‘The con- | Franklin’s hints, and much to his own advan- 
sciousness of having done a good day’s work,” | tage and the advantage of the camp. 
he said, “made people good-natured and! One thing controlled all his conduct, viz., 
cheerful. To cheat at work by scamping it ascorn of dishonesty. He would have no 
or giving improper workmanship was to work | praise for what others had suggested to him, 
for bad wages, whatever payment he received. | nor would he take for work one penny which 
A jolly evening follows a day of thorough | was not fairly his. In these respects he 
labour. Mutinous and quarrelsome men | loved his neighbour as himself. 
prove themselves dishonest workers. Their! He loved street cleanliness, and arranged a 
pork is not right, their bread is not right, system by which “a willing and industrious ” 
their quarters are not right, because they are man would sweep his street and carry off the 
not honest men.” dirt at a payment of sixpence per month 

“Lecture them where you can,” was his| from each house in it, and the inhabitants 
advice to a chaplain in the army who/| were delighted. He carried a heart full of 
grumbled to him that he got nobody to solicitude for general welfare into the admi- 
divine service, and the camp was consequently | nistrations of all public affairs entrusted to 
immoral and drunken. “Itis, perhaps, below | him. To the soldiers, in managing for their 
your dignity,” he said, “to act as steward stores and baggage-trains, he was a rare 
and serve them out their drink. They come ‘friend, and besides, while others were making 
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a good thing for themselves, he served only the 
community. He received the genuine thanks 
of street-sweepers and generals. His scheme 
for the union of the colonies and their par- 
tial independence might be read with not a 
little interest, and the lesson of its rejection 
be pondered with some profit at the present 
time. 

His electrical discoveries were 
laughed at by the Royal Society of England, 
then,taken up by the Countde Buffon in France, 
they spread through Europe, and were ulti- 
mately adopted as part of its natural philoso- 
phy. At length everybody made a great fuss 
with him. He represented Philadelphia in 
England, was agent of the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and Georgia. The Royal 
Society of England, the Academy of Paris, 
the Universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, St. 
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Andrews, all conferred on him their honours ; 
but nothing changed the aim of his life—the 
common good—and the cheerful and dignified 
way in which he steadily pursued it. From 
childhood up, his eyes were ever set on the 
welfare of men, and to accomplish it he had 
early learnt to subdue and forget himself. 
Prosperity brought no fresh prize to life. “I 
find that money makes money,” he said, as 
he, what the world calls, got on; “but it is 
virtue which makes blessedness.” Philadel- 
phia rightly prizes and stores in its library 
the reliques of this brave and useful citizen. 
He was born in 1706, and died, full of tender- 
ness for man, 1790. His last look was on a 
picture of Christ, which for years had hung 
near his bed. ‘That picture,” he said, “is 
the picture of one who came into the world 





| to teach men to love one another.” 








In the Philadelphia Burial-ground, Fifth Street. 











SPRING AND THE HEART, 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


THE HEART SPEAKS. 


RING me the gold of gorses from the hills ; 
The blooms that cluster thick upon the thorn ; 
The marybuds that blow by meadow-rills ; 
The clover, rosy as the blush of morn. 


Scatter thy gifts, O Spring, with lavish hand, 
Thy precious gifts of sunlight, song, and dew! 

Send the bird-voices thrilling through the land ; 
Dress the bare woods in leafage green and new. 


Call back the swallows to their haunts again ; 
Bring the white sails across a placid sea ; 
Bid the young corn spring up in sun and rain, 

And let but one small joy arise for me ! 


For me—for I have lost so many things 
While the grim Winter reared his icy throne ! 
Old hopes, old dreams, the gleam of silver wings, 
Pass‘d from my life, and left me dark and lone. 


SPRING SPEAKS. 


To thee, poor heart, I come with empty hands, 
Mine are but blossoms born of sun and showers ; 

The hopes thou seekest grow not on my lands, 
And thy dead loves revive not with my flowers. 


Turn thee to other souls, more sad than thine, 
Into their darkness bring the light of day ; 

Lead them forth gently into paths divine, 
And thou shalt find a blessing on the way: 


A blessing that shall live when daisies die ; 
A bliss that fades not when the sere leaves fall ; 

A new joy, fairer than the joys gone by, 

And for its sake thou wilt forget them all. 














THE SHEPHERD’S DARLING. 


By BRENDA. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TOO LATE TO GO BACK! 


HE play had begun. As Lallie and Bon- | 
nie entered the crowded tent the band 

was playing, and the people, most of whom | 
had risen to their feet, were hurraing and 
shouting enthusiastically. Round and round 
in the little sanded arena before them a 
brilliant little silver coach was being drawn 
by four cream-coloured ponies, not much 
taller than Tren, with bells and tassels to their 
harness ; inside the coach, driving the ponies 
with silver reins, was a small child dressed 
as a fairy in a short tarlatan skirt and 
spangles; she wore a sparkling crown and | 
necklace, and she was smiling and kissing her | 
hand right and left to the audience as she | 
whirled quickly round in the wonderful little 
equipage. She represented Cinderella going | 
to the ball after the fairy godmother had | 
come to the relief of the poor maiden sitting 
disconsolate beside the cinders, and with a | 
wave of her wand had provided her with | 
coach and horses, slippers and finery, and | 
everything else necessary for the princely | 
entertainment of which we have all read in | 


old nursery lore. There was not a seat 

empty—scarcely standing room—in the tent; 

but Lallie, who had a talent for getting | 
wherever she wished, in spite of obstacles, 
pushed her way to the front, and succeeded | 
in getting for herself and Bonnie two chairs | 
in the very foremost row. Bonnie did not | 
sit three seconds in her chair; she was too | 
overwhelmed by the sight of Cinderella and | 
the little coach to remain sitting; she stood | 
up with her hands clasped in excitement, | 
and her face pressed eagerly forward in an | 
attitude of unfeigned astonishment and de- 
light. 

“ What do you think of it ?” asked Lallie, 
tugging at the child’s skirt. ‘“ Didn’t I say 
it ‘ud be beautiful?” 

“Yes,” gasped Bonnie, “but you never 
said it ud be like this! Are the ponies rea/ 
ponies? Is the fairy alive—is she real, like 
us 2” 

“Why, of course!” said Lallie, laughing 
aloud. “ Did you think the ponies were rats 
or dogs, and the fairy a wax doll? She’s a 
little girl as real as you. And do you see, 
she’s got a diamond necklace on just like the 
one I gave you?” 

“Yes, yes, I see she has! Liallie! Lallie! 
I wish I washer! I wish I could drive in 
a coach like that, and wear my diamond | 








17? 


necklace, and look like her—wouldn’t it be 
lovely!” 

“Yes, lovely indeed,” responded Lallie. 
It suited her to let Bonnie think so. “I'd 
like to be her myself. Td give Krebs my 
bags” (chinking her money again) “to be 
that Cinderella. It must be just splendid to 
be driving round like her, with the band 
playing, and everybody clapping and roaring 
at you!” 

Presently the little silver coach, with its 
spangled occupant and cream-coloured ponies, 
disappeared from the arena, and other scenes 
in the story followed. The arrival of Cin- 
derella at the palace came next, with the 
haughty step-sisters snecring jealously at 
her over their fans, and the handsome prince, 
dressed in red cotton velvet, and with a long 
feather in his cap, bowing low before her, 
and asking her hand for the next dance. 


| After that the changing of the gay Cinderella 


back again into the poor despised maiden 
because she had stayed at the ball over 
the hour her godmather had appointed ; 
then the scene where the glass slipper is 
picked up, and is found the next day, to the 
horror of the jealous step-sisters, to fit Cin- 
derella’s foot exactly ; and, finally, the grand 
wind up of the pretty story, when the fairy 
godmother waves her wand over Cinderella 
and makes her all beautiful again, and she 
and the prince are betrothed lovers. The 
play was given in an extremely crude and 
bare fashion—the prince’s feather was dirty ; 
he spoke in a squeaky voice; he had actual 
mud on his stockings, which was very unlike 
a prince at a ball; the step-sisters had draggled 
pink tarlatan skirts, and mud on their shoes, 
and great holes in their paper fans ; and the 
fairy godmother’s wand was just an old 
parasol-stick with a gilt paper star stuck on 
the top. But the rustics seemed not to notice 
any of these jarring details, for at the close 
of the play they roared themselves hoarse 
with applauding. And certainly Bonnie did 
not notice them. She was delighted through- 
out ; all her attention and interest centred in 
the heroine of the piece, Cinderella, who 
passed at last from her view, glittering from 
head to foot with spangles, and kissing her 
hand right and left, while the band played 
and the people shouted. “Surely, surely!” 
thought the shepherd’s child to herself, “it 
must be the happiest thing in the world to 
be Cinderella !” 

The people now all began putting on their 
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hats and moving ys their 1 seats, ead hustl- 
ing and crowding towards the outlets to leave 
the tent. 

“Ts it all over? Won't there be anything 
more ?” asked Bonnie regretfully. She 
would have liked to see Cinderella all over 
again. 

“No, Cinderella finishes the perform- 
ance,” answered Lallie; ‘ but,” she added, 
“‘there’s something more for you if you like. 
You admired Cinderella very much, didn’t 
you—would you like to shake hands with 
her r, and pat the ponies ?’ 

“Yes! yes!” said Bonnie. 
‘Then come along with me to the back,” 
said Lallie, leading the way. 

She did not go outside of the tent ; she 
scrambled over the empty chairs and benches 
round towards the point she intended to 
reach, namely, the little passage opposite, 
down-which all the performers in Cinderella 
had disappeared when they left the arena. 

“ Bonnie,” said Lallie, stopping once, “ you 
are going to see old Krebs now, and Madame 
Krebs. You mustn’t mind old Krebs’s ap- 
pearance ; he’s looking very ugly just now, 
and rather fierce. A bee stung him on the 
nose last week, when Stamboul had that 
little game with the old woman’s honey, and 
he hasn’t recovered it. Now jump! let’s 
make a short cut.” 

As she spoke Lallie took Bonnie by the 
hand and jumped into the arena, to cross to 
the desired point. 

Bonnie wondered how Lallie could be so 
bold. They were treading the very floor on 
which the prince and Cinderella had stood. 
She could. see the very marks in the sand 
made by the feet of the cream-coloured 
ponies, and by the silver wheels of the 
wondrous little coach as it had whirled 
round. To Bonnie it was like treading en- 
chanted ground, with the footprints of fairies 
yet fresh upon it. In another moment Bon- 
nie found herself amongst a number of strange 
people in a most curious scene, all bustle and 
confusion, and packing up. One of the great 
yellow caravans, lighted with naphtha, was 
drawn up close to this outer tent, which was 
where the performers in the circus -had 
changed their dresses, and retired to after they 
had gone through their part. The caravan 
was being rapidly filled with all kinds of 
articles by people shouting and talking in a 
strange language. At the door of the caravan 
a very fat, gaily-dressed woman, wearing 
rings on all her fingers, stood giving direc- 
tions to the people below. She was speaking 
in a strange language too. 








“That's Madame Krebs,” said Lallie to 
Bonnie. 

“What place is this? Where are we 2” 
inquired the child, feeling confused amidst ail 
the bustle and noise and the novelty of her 
surroundings. 

“This is the back of the circus, and these 
are all the circus people packing away their 
things,” explained Lallie, who seemed to be 
quite at home amongst them ; for, as she 
spoke, she stooped down and picked from the 


‘ground a faded blue satin slipper, and threw 


it across to Madame Krebs in the caravan, 
who caught it in her fat hands, and nodded 
and laughed, as if she knew Lallie well. Yes, 
Lallie Spens had been in and out of the 
circus all the week at Pentock: she was no 
stranger to the troupe. 


“When shall I see Cinderella?” asked 
Bonnie. 
“At once. I'll take you to her,” said 


Lallie ; and they pushed through the busy, 
chattering people to a corner “of the tent 
where a_ little girl was standing beside a 
woman holding a bundle in her hand—a very 
shabby little girl, with a pale, pinched face, 
and very bright black eyes and lank hair 
cut in a fringe on her forehead. She wore 
an old cloth jacket, and a dusty brown straw 
hat, the first rim of straw hanging by a few 
threads only in front. The woman, her 
mother, was quite as shabby. They had the 
air of people ready waiting before starting 
somewhere. Lallie took hold of the little 
girl’s hand and said to Bonnie, “ Here you 
are then—shake hands with her. This is 
Cinderella.” 

Bonnie stared amazed. This Cinderella ?— 
this poor, shabby, mean-looking little girl the 
bright, glittering, and lovely fairy who had 
ridden in the silver coach, and been applauded 
by the people! She thought there was some 
mistake—she thought Lallie was taking her 
in. 

“Tt really is Cinderella,” said Lallie, seeing 
her astonishment. ‘ Weren’t you Cinderella 
this evening, Kitty,” addressing the child. 

“Yes, miss,” said the little girl; “and I 
was her at Petftock last week and other 
towns.” 

“Yes, Kitty’s done a regular round,” said 
the mother ; “ and now we're only waiting for 
Krebs to pay us.’ 

Bonnie tookanotherlong look at the smiling 
little girl. After all she did look very happy ; 
quite as happy as she expected Cinderella to 
look. ‘“She’s remembering how beautiful 
she was in her glitter and spangles: she’s 
remembering the coach and the silver reins, 
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” 


and how the people shouted,” thought 
Bonnie, “that must be it—that’s why she is 
looking so happy.” 

No, that was not the reason. Bonnie 
would never have guessed the true one. 
Kitty, the circus child, was looking happy 
because she was not going to be “ Cinderella” 
any more—because her engagement with the 
circus troupe was up, and she was going 
home with her mother by the first train in 
the morning. Kitty’s home was in a stifling 
back street in Bristol; and when she was 
there she made one of nine hungry, ill- 
elad children, yet she preferred Bristol and 
her little ragged brothers and sisters to 


travelling about in a gay yellow caravan and | 


going with the circus people, even though 
she was well-fed all the time and wore a 
spangled dress and did “Cinderella” every 
evening. 

“Come and pat the ponies now,” said 
Lallie, rushing Bonnie off to another part of 
the tent. ‘And see, there’s Cinderella’s 
coach! They generally pack that away 
first.” 

Bonnie patted the small cream-coloured 
ponies. They were bare-backed now, with- 
out their tassels and bells, standing in a row 
feeding, yet they still looked pretty; but 
Cinderella’s coach looked not half as beautiful 
as it did going round in the arena. Bonnie 
saw on closer inspection that it was roughly 
made of common wood, covered with tinsel- 
paper to look like silver—the tinsel was 
peeling off one of the spokes of the wheels 
and showed the wood—she had thought the 
whole carriage was made of solid silver. As 
she was examining it, the loud growl of a 
wild beast sounded suddenly as if close to 
her, and both she and Lallie leapt startled 
to the other end of the tent amidst roars of 
laughter from the circus people, Madame 
Krebs included. She stood at the caravan 
door with arms akimbo shaking with amuse- 
ment and shouting something in French. 
Lallie quickly recovered herself and joined in 
the laughter, but poor Bonnie shook with 
fright. 

“ It’s nothing,” said Lallie ; “only I forgot 
Stamboul’s den was drawn close up outside 
where we were, and it startled me a bit. You 
needn’t be afraid; he’s fast enough inside. 
Shall I get Krebs to let you see him ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Bonnie quickly. The 
growl had been quite enough for her. 

At that moment Mr. Krebs, the proprietor 
of the circus, appeared coming down some 
steps from the caravan, where he had been 


taking a good supper. He was a little fat 
XVI—18 
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‘man, with oily black ringlets and a very 
large red nose, which was made to look 
| worse from having the mark of a bee-sting 
| at the end of it. He was certainly very ugly. 
“Is dis ze little lady ?” he inquired in broken 
| English of Lallie, pointing to Bonnie as he 
|veached the ground. “Is ze of ye right 
| size, quite sure ?” 
“Yes; as tall as Kitty about,” answered 
| Lallie, making a sign to him to say no more. 
Something made Bonnie turn suddenly 
| round, and face Lallie and say, ‘Lallie, I be- 
| lieve it’s dreadfully late; what time is it? 
| Oughtn’t we to be getting a lift back 
| home ?” 
“ Yes, let’s come out and see,” said Lallie 
| carelessly ; and they left the tent and reached 
| the open air. 
| To Bonnie’s utter astonishment it was no 
longer night. Dawn was creeping over the 
quiet and peaceful country, and the Broad 
Meadls—what had come over them? Where 
were all the booths ?—gone. Where were 
the swings and the merry-go-rounds !—gcne. 
Where were all the people and the carts and 
horses that had brought them !—gone, clean 
gone! The place was deserted: none were 
remaining except the circus people. 

“We are too late—we can never get home 
now!” exclaimed Lallie, pretending to be 
aghast ; “like Cinderella at the ball, we’ve 
stopped too long! I shall never dare go home 
ever again. My father would just give it me. 
But J shall do all right. What will you do, 
Bonnie ?” 

“T shall begin to walk,” said Bonnie, 
shivering as she stood in the chilly grey 
light and turning very pale. “ Lallie, will 
you give me back Lois’s brooch ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Lallie; “it ’ud 
never do for you to go back without that, 
they’d call you thief as well as runaway ;” and 
she put her hand in her pocket as if to seek for 
it. She fumbled a moment, then turned her 
pocket impetuously inside out, then threw 
up her hands with a gesture of amazement 
and cried, “Good gracious ! Bonnie, it’s gone 
—it’s been stolen ; some thief has taken it.” 

Bonnie stood looking at Lallie, horror- 
stricken and helpless, without uttering a 
word, but after a moment she said in a low 
voice, “ Still I must go back.” 

“ Go back?” cried Lallie, in a tone of scorn, 
as if Bonnie were an idiot to propose it. 
‘Now that the brooch is lost you never can. 
Why, what would you say to them ?” 

“T must tell them the truth—how I took 
it, and lent it, and it was lost,” said Bonnie, 
with a sensation of overpowering weariness 
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coming over her. In the growing dawn-light 
she could scarcely keep her eyes open. 

“And do you think they’d ever believe 
vou ?” cried Lallie mockingly. “Of course 
they wouldn’t! You might talk at them till 
you were black in the face, and they’d never 
believe you hadn’t stolen it.” 

“ Still I must go back,” said the poor be- 
trayed child in a weary tone. 

“What for?” almost screamed Lallie in 
her ear. “Do you think they'll have any- 
thing to say to you—a thief? It’s madness! 
it’s too late—they’d never receive you!” 

She was using Satan’s favourite argument, 
“too late, too late to repent !” But is it ever 
too late to repent while life is left to us in 
which to amend? Would Beth have refused 
her forgiveness? Would the father have 
turned his repentant child from the door ? 
No, a thousand times no! 

Lallie’s words sank like lead into Bonnie’s 
heart. 

“Then what am I todo? Where shall I 
go?” she asked despairingly, wringing her 
little hands. 

“Tl tell you,” said Lallie. “‘ J mean to go 
over the sea with Krebs and the circus, and 
this morning they start at daybreak, in a few 
hours, and, if you like, you can come too. I 
‘know Krebs will take you if I ask him. He 
wants a little girl to do Cinderella now that 
he hasn’t Kitty ; and he'll pay you well, and 
you will come back rich,fand make up for all 
at home. Will you come ?” 

Bonnie listened, flushing up to her temples 
with surprise at the novelty and suddenness 
of the suggestion. 

“Make up your mind quick,” urged Lallie ; 
“there’s no time to lose—Krebs must know 
at once. Will you come ?” 

Bonnie’s lips trembled, she turned very 
white, and then murmured faintly, “ Yes.” 

“You will come—you are sure?” said 
Lallie, bending low to look into her face. 
“ But mind, if you come, no chicken-hearted- 
ness, no crying for home, and all that; no 
saying I made youcome. If you come you 
come of your own free will—do you under- 
stand ?” 

Bonnie assented by a faint indication of 
her head ; she seemed too overcome to speak. 

Lallie took her by the arm, and led her 
like a child asleep over the trodden grass to 
one of the circus caravans drawn up under a 
spreading tree in a deserted corner of the field. 


CHAPTER IX.—OVER THE SEAS. 


Bonnie knew little about it, she was so 
stupefied with sleepiness ; but Lallie carried 








her up the steps, and put her to rest on 
a mattress in one corner of the caravan. 
The child was not the only occupant of this 
strange sleeping chamber—an old woman, the 
mother of Madame Krebs, was stretched in 
another corner, and a dog and a cat were 
lying asleep, nose to nose, almost touching 
her. There was a lark, lately snared in the 
open field by one of the circus lads, in a tiny 
cage hanging from the ceiling, and it was 
already beginning to stir in its close prison- 
house, for through the small window of the 
caravan and the chinks in the sides the white 
light of dawn was beginning to creep, and 
the bird knew that other larks, less unfor- 
tunate than he, would soon be soaring above 
the corn-lands, and trilling their hearts out 
in gladness to a fair and glad new morning. 

The caravan was crowded with things— 
articles of furniture and crockery. Close 
to the ceiling were slung the folding tents in 
which the circus people camped out and 
slept when they got to sunnier climes. The 
atmosphere was close and oppressive. Lallie 
had to tread gingerly not to upset anything 
or tread on the slumberers. She managed 
all quietly, and having watched Bonnie till 
she was sure of her being heavily asleep, she 
stole out of the caravan. Closing the door 
softly behind her, she fled quickly across 
the field to where she had left Krebs and his 
noisy party packing up in preparation for 
the early start into Tackport, whence they 
intended to take boat and set sail for Belgium. 
She found them considerably advanced in 
their preparations—the circus tent had been 
taken down and packed away in her absence, 
the cream-coloured ponies, Cinderella’s coach, 
and every other stage property had disap- 
peared. Kitty and her mother were gone; 
only the caravans, the bear den, and the 
horses and the circus people remained to tell 
of the gay show of last night. 

At the moment Lallie arrived on the scene 
Krebs was trying to settlea great quarrel going 
on amongst his men. They were putting their 
horses to, and in the intervals of harnessing 
were shaking their fists in each other’s faces 
and jabbering and shouting like men dis- 
traught. They were all very tired, though 
they did not look it with their flashing eyes 
and voluble tongues, and they all wanted to 
go to bed and get some rest, but only a cer- 
tain number could be allowed off duty, since 
the early journey into Tackport had to com- 
mence at once, and the horses could not drive 
themselves. This was what the quarrel was 
about,—‘ who were to be the drivers?’ At last 
they turned upon Krebs, and began abusing 
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him for starting so early, and one man in 
particular, Janvier, a fiery Frenchman, be- 
came so violent in his behaviour that Krebs 
seemed to waver and to be half inclined to 
make a compromise with them, and not start 
till a few hours later. Then they could all 
get their sleep. But the hind’s daughter 
got close to Krebs, and encouraged him not 
to give in to them—to keep to his original 


order and remain firm. She spoke in Eng- | 


lish, and the angry men, not understanding 
all she said, thought that she was speaking 
to the master on their side. 

“Tt’s that Janvier that leads them all and 
is so fierce,” said Krebs, puzzled as to what 
to do. 

“Well, satisfy him,” urged she. “I'll take 
his place, and drive his caravan. I’m used | 
to horses, and it’s a straight road.” 

Krebs accepted the offer, and seeing that | 
Janvier was satisfied the other men calmed | 
down and sullenly obeyed orders. Thus | 
once in her life Lallie Spens acted the part | 
of peacemaker. But of course it was to 
serve her own ends. She was feverishly 
anxious that the journey should not be de- 
layed one half hour. What if Rob the 
shepherd or Reuben Rice came that way in 
search of Bonnie, for she was sure they 
were searching for her now; or what if the 
child herself, recovered from her weariness, | 
woke up, and repented and insisted on being | 
released? Either of these two things might 
happen, and be the ruin of her plan. Sooner | 
than allow any delay, Lallie would have | 
bribed the men to start, with some of her | 
gold and silver—with all of it if it had been 
necessary. 

The matter being settled, Krebs and some 
two or three men retired to the caravans 
to sleep, leaving to the less lucky ones 
the task of driving them into Tackport. 
There was a little more hurry and noise, a 
great deal more bad language, a cracking of 
whips, then the procession got into line and 
filed out of the Broad Meads on to the high 
road. Lallie was as fresh as if she had had 
a good night’s rest; excitement kept her 
awake, and prevented her feeling the least 
sleepy. She chose to be in front and lead 
the way with her caravan. By this means 
she was able to cheer on the horses and set a 
good example to the others behind, whose 
drivers, before they had got a quarter of a 
mile on the road, were sitting with legs 
dangling and heads drooping as heavily 
asleep as any inside the caravans. Liallie 
congratulated herself at every milestone 
they passed—so much farther on the way, 


| 
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she thought, so many miles in advance of 
| Rob the shepherd and Reuben Rice, if they 
| Were coming over Cargate to seek for Bonnie. 
Several times she stood up to scan the 
country ; over all the vast meadow lands 
and fields not a human being was in sight : 
it was yet too early for anyone to be about. 
As they lumbered along through the silent 
villages sometimes a dog barked inside the 
cottages, but no blind was turned aside or 
curious face peeped out. Fortunately for 
the honest toilers of the field, Stamboul chose 
to be quiet on the journey, and, like all good 
travellers, to sleep. The sound of heavy wheels 
could not wake the villagers, but the growl 


| of a bear might have startled them from their 


dreams rather unpleasantly. 

Lallie carried with her in front on the 
caravan that smart new portmanteau she 
had filled with all her finery before leav- 
ing the Mansion, and another package as 
well, a small brown box, in which were 
packed the new things she had bought 
for Bonnie last evening at the fair. Perch- 
ing herself behind the horses, she presently 
opened her portmanteau and took out a scrap 
of paper and some of those coloured wafers 
with which, in old fashioned times, people 
used to secure their letters. She took out 
also an old stump of a pencil, and began 
writing some words on her lap, or rather 
scrawling them. Her writing was of the 
worst, and she could hardly spell her own 
name correctly. But what she had to write 
was so important in her eyes, she could not 
have left the country for anything without 
writing it, and though the jolting of the cara- 
van made her go zigzag all over the paper, she 
did manage to get to the end of it at last. 
The words she scrawled on the paper were 
these :— 

“ Against the time of your coming out. 
Jos says it’s worth thirty pounds. Change 
it into coin in case of accident, but I shall 
be at the gates to meet you, never fear.— 
LAL.” 

There was something to be enclosed. She 
put her hand into her bodice and brought 
it out. As she did so the sun, which was now 
tingeing the distant hills with rose-colour, 
flashed full upon it, and lit it up like a drop 
pure and translucent—from an emerald 
sea. Lallie wrapped it up quickly in the 
folds of her letter, and then fastened it 
securely down on all sides with the purple 
and red wafers. She scrawled as legibly as 
she could on the outside “Care of Chaplain, 
for Mike Pollen when his time’s up.” “I 
can’t do better than let old Hunchy have it 
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to give,” she said aloud to herself, putting 
the letter into her pocket and whipping up 
the horses. ‘“ He’s a gentleman, and he'll give 
it, whatever happens, and won’t go prying to 
see what’s inside or who’s sent it, like some 
others I thought of giving the job to, might.” 

As the sun rose higher and they got nearer 
the seaport town, Lallie seemed more eager 
than ever to press on the horses. The 
lighter it got, the less easy she felt. The 
fear of Rob and Reuben Rice pursuing and 
snatching away Bonnie at the last moment, 
was strong upon her. She had a great fright 
once. She heard a voice shouting loudly at 
the back, “ Hi! stop, stop!” and turning her 
head she saw a figure in the road running 
after them. It turned out not to be what 
she dreaded—only a cow-boy shouting to 
the sleepy drivers that they had dropped 
a nosebag on the way, but it made Lallie 
tremble for once and feel nervous. Just 
before entering the town she went and 
shook up all the men on the caravans at 
the back. and told them to look alive and 
mind their horses : she was afraid of accidents 
and delay. The Tackport world was still 
asleep ; blinds were down, and there was no 
one about. But as the heavy wheels of the 
circus procession lumbered over the stones, 
and woke echoes in the silent streets, some 
of the blinds were drawn aside, and sleepy 
faces peeped over, curious to see what the 
unusual noise was about. 

The horses and caravans got down to the 
quay at last, where there were men on the look- 
out for them, and a vessel alongside in readi- 
ness to convey them over the sea. Krebs and 
Co. had made all necessary arrangements for 
departure, and the work of stowing away 
everything on board began in good earnest 
the moment they arrived by the waterside. 
No more sleep for any one after this. The 
caravan doors opened, and out tumbled all 
the men, who began unharnessing the horses 
and working as hard as they could. Some 
sailors, lounging about the quay waiting for 
a certain ship to come into harbour, were 
amused watching the circus troupe packing 
off. They lit their pipes afresh, and sat in 
the morning sunshine, lazily looking on at 
it all, laughing outright sometimes when 
Stamboul, who had wakened up, gave a growl, 
and struck the sides of his heavily clamped 
vehicle. The sailors noticed amongst other 


incidents a little fair-haired girl brought out 
of one of the caravans, who stood for a 
moment blinking her pretty blue eyes in the 
sun with a dazed air, as if she did not know 
where she was, till one of the circus-men 








caught her up like a feather and carried 
her on board, together with the tent-poles 
and the captive lark. 

Lallie Spens had given the order for this ; 
she waited to see it done, and then, slipping 
away unnoticed from the quay, she made 
her way swiftly up into the town, clasping 
the letter she had written travelling along on 
the caravan tightly in her hand. The streets 
were still empty—no one was astir even yet. 
She crossed the market-place, which would 
so soon be filled with noise and bustle. This 
was market-day at Tackport as well as at 
Dowry. Then she threaded a maze of narrow, 
close streets lying northwards of the town, 
and finally came out on to a broad road 
bordered by hedges and fields leading out 
into the country. 

A quarter of a miie down this road, on 
the right-hand side, a grim, ugly building 
of immense size, having rows and rows of 
port-hole-like windows, and surrounded 
by high brick walls, rose up frowning and 
black, disfiguring the view for many a mile 
round. .It was the county gaol. When 
it came in sight Lallie seemed touched by 
some strong feeling for a moment. She 
clenched her white teeth, and pressed her 
hand to her forehead as if in pain, but she 
hurried on—she had not a moment to lose. 
They were packing away down there on the 
quay all the while. What if they were to 
finish and go off without her! A few minutes 
more brought her to a low red house, stand- 
ing in a garden a little off the road, close 
under the shadow of the prison wall. It had 
roses climbing about the windows, and its 
back was turned to the prison, as if it wished 
to forget its ugly neighbour. The man who 
dwelt in it, however, never forgot the prison; 
he was in and out of it all day, and the sigh- 
ing of the prisoners and their sorrows were 
ever close to his heart. 

This red house belonged to the prison 
chaplain—‘ Old Hunchy,” as Lallie nick- 
named him from his appearance. Arrived 
at the gate she opened it, and trod softly 
up the gravel-path to the house door, where 
there was a box hung, securely locked and 
marked “ Letters for the Chaplain.” — Lallie 
put her letter within it, then trod softly 
down to the gate again and closed it behind 
her. She went out into the road and stood 
for a moment on the opposite side against 
the hedge, looking up at the prison, which 
faced east. All its windows were aflame 
with the risen sun, and if the prisoners ever 
looked out from their dreary cells they could 
see as lovely a view as any in the county. 
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Away as far as eye could reach stretched | the quay at Tackport at noon and addressing 
a lofty range of hills, purple and blue and | the first sailor he could see. 

rose-coloured, and burnished at their tops| ‘‘The circus people? Over the seas by 
with vivid gold where the sun caught the | now; the pretty girls and the bear along 
yellow flowers blooming on their summits. | with them,” said the sailor with a careless 








Those everlasting hills, how grand and over- 
shadowing and profoundly peaceful they 
looked! How they must have preached to 
the poor prisoners in Tackport gaol of the 
Happy Land they once sang of at their 
mother’s knee— 
“Far, far away,” 
whose inhabitants are without stain, and 
beyond the reach of the envy and sorrow, 
the blame and betrayal, which had perhaps 
brought them to this dark habitation. In 
the faint hope that Mike might be looking 
out of his cell window, Lallie went and 
stood over there by the hedge for a moment ; 
but there was no sign of him. She kissed 
her hand comprehensively up at the prison 
windows by way of farewell—she did not 
know which was Mike’s window—and then 
tore along the road and through the town 
back to the quay. Only just in time; the 
vessel had actually started, but Lallie, out 
of her bag of stolen money, paid a man 
handsomely to row her out to it, and caught 
it up just as it was getting out of the har- 
bour. Then away they all sailed—the circus 
people and the bear, the shepherd’s darling 
and the poor lark, and wicked Lallie—a 
curious crew—over the seas to Belgium. 
* * * * * 
Four hours later at Dowry : 
“Have you seen my Bonnie?” cried a 


man huskily, in a shepherd’s dress, with a | 


dog at his heels, breaking in upon the little 
crowd of market people at Simmons’s, but 
coming no farther than the threshold. 
“No!” roared the majority. 
“Yes, Rob,” said a woman, speaking up 


from the back; “my son saw her yester- | 
night, late, along with that Lallie. They was | 


with the circus people.” 

“Where are they, the circus people?” 
gasped the shepherd, with his eyes staring 
fiercely in front of him. 

“They was off to Tackport, man, afore 
cock-crow this morning ; and I’m told there’s 
not a trace of ’em left in the Meads except 


the stakes they tethered the horses to! They | 


say they’ve taken the boat——” 

Before she had finished her sentence the 
door had banged, and they were the same 
little company again as before. 

“The circus people—which way did they 
go?” cried a man huskily, in a shepherd’s 


dress, with a dog at his heels, rushing on to | 


laugh, and passed on. A loud cry rang over 
| the quay. 

“Oh, my Bonnie!’ 

The next moment a crowd of sailors had 
gathered round a prostrate form in grey 
| torn clothes, lying on the flags, a dog licking 
his face and hands. 

“Poor chap! somethin’s hit him,” said 
}one. “Drink,” said another. “Perhaps the 
| sun,” said a third. “It’s not neither; it’s his 
| girl that’s gone with them circus rogues, the 
villains ! that’s done it,” spoke a fourth, with 
| authority. “I knows ‘im; it’s Rob the 

shepherd that lives away yonder on Glen- 
dowry Hill. Here, Mick, lend us your cart 
there.” And without more talking the help- 
| less shepherd was put into the cart, much as a 
| dead horse might have been, and a dog made 
himself very small and followed, licking the 
hands and face again the moment he was 
sure of his ground. 

They drove him home, and the rough, 
kindly men broke the hard news which had 
struck down the shepherd as tenderly as they 
knew how, to the women. 

The next night the circus people all 
camped out under tents in the open fields on 
foreign soil, and all slept except Lallie. 
Away in the west of England there was an 
| old woman rocking herself to and fro in 
| bitter anguish of soul, murmuring now and 
then, when the scorching tears dropped from 
her eyes, “ Why didn’t I hold her? why did 
I ever let her out of my sight?” And down 
|at the Mansion amongst the trees an old 
man was tearing his hair impotently over an 
empty cash-box, and calling on Heaven to have 
pity on him, for he was ruined! Was it to 
be wondered at that Lallie could not sleep, 
and tossed about restlessly ? But, alas! it 
was not conscience which prevented her— 
only the sharp little pricks of the legion of 
fleas which inhabited the Krebs’s bedding. 


? 














CHAPTER X.—STRANGE PLACES. 


IN the first days of her new life with the 
circus people, Bonnie could scarcely have 
said whether she was dreaming or awake. 
When she slept, she was always back at 
Glendowry, walking towards the flocks with 
her father, running out to the cliff-edge with 
Tren at her heels, peeling potatoes for 





“Gan” in the sunny doorway, or chatting 
to Lois up in their little chamber, or else 
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fishing out on the rocks. She felt awake 
then. Dreaming seemed to be the reality of 
things, and waking out of sleep to have 
become what dreaming once was. 

Bonnie found herself in a strange land, 
amongst a strange people, and everything ut- 
terly new and unusual about her. In no dream 
had she ever felt such strangeness. She had 
to look sometimes at Lallie, who was such an 
unmistakable and positive piece of reality, 
to convince herself that she was awake. 

The country in which shortly she found her- 
self, and which Lallie told her was called “ Bel- 
jum,” was not the least like English country. 
There were no luxuriant hedges, no rich 
green pasture-lands, no acres of meadows and 
fields blooming with daisies and buttercupsand 
wild flowers such as were about Glendowry ; 
the hedges looked poor and spare, affording 
no shelter from sun or rain; the pasture- 
lands and fields had a burnt-up meagre look ; 
and there seemed to be no wild flowers, and 
no comfortable well-to-do homesteads in this 
bare, flat country. The very animals looked 
different. The kine she saw in the fields 
were thin and had a sorry air, unlike the 
beautiful brown and white creatures with 
soft dewlaps and dreamy eyes that she was 
accustomed to see in the byres about Glen- 
dowry. The dogs were mostly muzzled, and 
seemed savage unfriendly creatures, not in- 
clined to welcome strangers, and there was 
no song of birds, and but for the grass- 
hoppers, little sound of insect life, though it 
was as warm as midsummer. 

And of course the people in this land were all 
foreigners, jabbering strange sounds ata faster 
rate than Bonnie could ever have imagined 
tongues could go, and unlike in dress and 
appearance and manners to any people she 
had ever seen, except the circus troupe she 
was with. Lallie Spens was the only familiar 
object now in all her surroundings, and she 
clung to Lallie as she had never clung to 
her before, feeling her dependence on her for 
everything. Nobody but Lallie understood 
her ii she spoke, and she understood nobody 
but Lallie. Mr. Krebs was the only one of 
the circus people who understood English, 
and he spoke it so badly it was difficult to 
understand him. How Lallie Spens con- 
trived to get on as easily as she did with the 
foreigners, and to appear so happy and gay 
amongst them all the while, Bonnie could 
never make out. Lallie could not speak 
either French or German, yet she seemed 
to get all she wanted and never to be ata 
loss for anything. She had her bags of 


silver aud gold to be sure, but Bonnie felt | 








that even with bags of money she could 
never have got along in the strange land as 
Lallie did. Lallie talked and laughed with 
everybody she met, whether they understood 
her or not, and where werds failed to obtain 
her object, she made signs succeed. She never 
allowed obstacles to overcome her in any pur- 
pose. 

Oh, again I must say, if Lallie Spens had 
been good as well as so clever, what great 
things she might have done in the world! 
Bonnie secretly envied the gaiety of Lallie, 
whom she followed about like some shy little 
animal, afraid to be left for a moment alone ; 
secretly she envied it; not for the world 
would she have dared to declare it aloud, for 
she had to seem gay and to pretend to be 
enjoying everything, or Lallie would have, 
perhaps, turned upon her and reviled her 
for being “chicken-hearted.” She could not 
afford to make Lallie angry or contemptuous, 
however much she might suffer in hiding her 
real feelings. She must walk in her present 
strange life as if it were a gay one, and pre- 
tend at all costs to be merry and careless. 

But in her heart she was far from gay. She 
was naturally timid, and to timid natures 
strangeness of surroundings is often great 
suffering. It was so to Bonnic; though the 
new sights and sounds of a foreign land 
interested her and kept her attention excited, 
she carried about with her a feeling of the 
most utter loneliness, even when she was 
surrounded by people and with noise and 
bustle on every side of her. 

And there was something else too that pre- 
vented Bonnie feeling gay—the thought of 
home, which in her waking moments covered 
her with a sense of hot burning shame, out- 
weighing at present all other feelings with 
regard to it. “ Runaway and thief”—that 
was what they must be calling her now, or 
would soon be calling her. Lois would 
find out that her poor box had been dis- 
turbed and her treasure stolen, and of 
course they would know it was she who 
had taken it. Perhaps, too, Reuben Rice, 
who had given the brooch to Lois, would 
set the police after her. Lallie suggested 
this as very likely, “and would have her 
popped into Tackport gaol if ever she went 
back to England !” 

What a dreadful thought—the police after 
her; all the people at Simmons’s knowing 
it ; the talk there would be; the shame they 
would feel about her at the hut! Thus had 
home grown to be an intolerable thought to 
her; and only in her dreams did it come 
back to her pleasant and beautiful as of old. 
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There was one thing Lallie Spens had said, 
standing in the cold dawnlight on the morn- 
ing they left England, which Bonnie had 
laid fast hold on: ‘ Krebs ’ll pay you well,” 
had been her words, “and you will come 
back rich and be able to make up for all at 
home.” Bonnie had taken the flattering 
words to her heart and clung to them as her 
one hope in the future. For this reason she 
longed to begin her work as Cinderella, but 
she did not begin it for some time after 
reaching foreign soil. 

The first day or two was spent by the 
circus people in utter idleness. They 
camped out in some fields just outside 
Brussels, and gave themselves up to smoking 
and sleeping and cooking their favourite 
dishes, apparently without a thought of 
doing anything else. Fat Madame Krebs 
divided her time between sleeping and crunch- 
ing chocolate ; her little wizened old mother 
smoked under the shade of the caravans all 
day, with a bowl of cold coffee at her elbow ; 
the horses cropped the meagre grass and 
retired under the scant hedge to sleep when 
the sun got too hot; the little English lark 
was set out in its cage on the ground, but 
never a note would it sing. What were the 
four walls of its cage like after being accus- 
tomed to the free range of the skies! Stam- 
boul, wheeled up in a corner of the field, 
seemed overcome by the great heat, and lay 
gasping with his tongue out most of the day, 
but at night he battered at the sides of his 
den and growled savagely. The heat made his 
temper unusually short. 

This open-air life was pleasant enough, 
especially at night time, when the stars came 
out and everybody slept in the cool under 
tents. The circus people took little heed of 
Bonnie ; they seemed to understand that she 
was Lallie’s property and left her to Lallie. 
“She would make a good Cinderella,” they 
thought, “she was so fair and pretty,” but 
further than that no one troubled themselves 
to think much about her. Indeed they 
seemed too lazy and too selfish to trouble 
themselves about anybody or anything that 
did not relate to their own personal ease and 
comfort. 

“Tsn’t the circus going to begin soon ?” 
asked Bonnie once. 

“No, not yet awhile,” Lallie answered. 
“ Everybody’s tired and wants a rest. Krebs 
made a good thing of it in England, and is 
going to take it easy now for a bit.” 

From the field where the circus troupe 
were encamped could be seen the gilded 
spires and peaked roofs of the Belgian capital. 





his hat and pockets full of them! 





When the sun shone on it, rich reds, and 
purples, and browns glowed in the brilliant 
light ; not with the crudeness of modern 
paint, but with the harmonious warmth of 
age. And solid and sombre amidst the glory 
of colouring all around it rose the grand 
cathedral pile, whose deep-toned bell could be 
heard from the fields booming solemnly 
early and late, at matins and vesper-time. 

The circus lads and Lallie went into the city 
every day, and brought back with them sup- 
plies of bread and tobacco, haricot beans for 
the soup, chocolate for Madame Krebs, and 
bananas and honey with which to bribe 
Stamboul to be somewhat quieter at night. 
In their absence Bonnie would creep away 
into some hidden spot and wait anxiously for 
Lallie’s return—sometimes under the hedge 
or at the back of one of the empty caravans. 
She took with her, if nobody was looking, 
the little lark for companionship, and set the 
cage on her knees, and whispered to it through 
the bars words of consolation and endear- 
ment. She had been told by Lallie that it 
was an English bird. Lallie, in fact, had 
helped to ensnare it in the fields around Pen- 
tock; and she had also learnt from her that 
the circus lad, who had spread thenetand made 
for the bird its miserable little prison-house, 
was the prince in Cinderella/ Yes ; actually 
the prince that she thought looked so gallant 
and kind, with the long feather in his cap 
and red velvet cloak, was the cruel boy who 
had captured it ! ' 

And Bonnie had made another discovery 
about “the prince.” He went out every 
morning very early to steal eggs from 
the farmhouses about, and came back with 
They 
were made into omelettes for the circus 
breakfast, and the others gave him tobacco 
and pastry for his trouble. Liallie had told 


| her this, and called him “the best boy out.” 


But Bonnie thought him but a poor sort of 
“prince ” after this, and stowed him away in 
her mind with Cinderella’s coach that she 
imagined was of solid silver, but which proved 
such a tinsel sham on closer acquaintance. 

“ The prince ” was a bad master ; he seldom 


| remembered to feed his lark, and but for 


Bonnie the poor little captive must have 
died before long. She, however, succoured 
it from day to day, giving it some of her own 
food, and supplying it with water, and coax- 
ing it to eat with little bits of sugar when it 
seemed especially to pine and droop. Oh, 
how often she longed to open the cage and 
let it free! What a joy it would have been 
to see it soar upwards to the skies and to 
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have heard it sing once more! Bonnie often 
looked away towards the golden-roofed city 
and wondered if Lallie would ever take her 
there. At last Lallie said to her one day : 

“Put on the fine things I gave you at 
Dowry, and come into Brussels. We've a 
load to carry, and you can be of use.” 

Bonnie was glad; she wanted to see the 
city which looked so fine in the distance, 
and whence came all the nice things that 
Lallie and “the prince” brought back with 
them whenever they went. Bonnie put on 
her fine things, but she did not take the 
pleasure she had expected in the wearing of 
them. Before she had gone a quarter of a 
mile on the hot, dusty road, she found that 
the stiff, high leather boots were making her 
feet ache, and the large hat with its gar- 
land of gay flowers was too heavy for her 
head, which was beginning to throb. She 
took off her hat and carried it in her hand, 
sometimes fanning her flushed cheeks with 
it, the day was so warm ; and at last, becom- 
ing almost lame with their pressure, she took 
off her boots and stockings and walked bare- 
footed a little behind Lallie and “the prince,” 
who took no notice of what she had done. 
They seemed not to mind it. They were 
warm themselves, and took off their own hats, 
and undid their ties, and groaned at the heat 
as they went along. 

Presently they reached the city—just 
about noon, when the sun was at its highest, 
and the streets were most crowded. Bonnie 
had never seen so many people in her life 
before, hurrying, bustling hither and thither, 
and chattering and laughing as if they were 
all out for pleasure. There was not room 
for them on the pavement ; they walked in 
the roadway, and did not seem to heed the 
horses and carts and carriages at all. 

As she followed Lallie and “the prince” 
through the crowded, intricate streets she 
felt completely dazed, with the sun pour- 
ing down upon her, the crowds passing, and 
the deep-toned church bells clanging over- 
head, making such a deafening noise! Her 
eyes were attracted on every hand; below 
were the dazzling shops—such shops as the 
shepherd’s child had never even dreamed of 
—and above, with the full sunlight cutting 
them clear against the turquoise sky, were 
those wonderful sculptured windows, and 
projecting towers and battlements and all 
the network of peaked roofs and gables, 
carved and richly painted, which made 
the old Flemish city look like some grand 
medieval jewel when seen from the green 
fields outside it. 








Though everything was so beautiful, so 
wonderful, Bonnie wished she had never 
come. She wished that she had stayed 
quietly under the hedge with the little 
lark. The din was so bewildering, the 
unrest so great, and she felt so lonely—yes, 
though she was in the midst of crowds, so 
lonely! The gay, careless people all stared 
at her, and some turned right round and 
pointed and laughed at her bare feet going 
painfully over the rude stones. Once a rough 
boy in a blue blouse darted out from under 
an awning and pulled her hair, shouting 
guttural sounds that she could not under- 
stand, and at another time some one threw 
some dirt at her. She felt the strange 
people were making fun of her. Oh, how 
she wished she could slip through them un- 
noticed! Their great inquisitive eyes fixed 
on her in wide-open amusement made her 
envy the poorest dog that she saw. 

By-and-by they turned into the market- 
place—that wondrous square formed of pictu- 
resque old houses on three sides of it, and the 
Hotel de Ville stretching from end to end on 
the other. The sun was glinting on the copper 
figure of St. Michael on the top, and burnish- 
ing everywhere the gold on the painted house- 
fronts ; it was streaming down on the mov- 
ing people and on the ruddy fruit and vege- 
tables set out under the bright little coloured 
awnings in the middle of the square, making 
a lively, pretty scene. 

Arrived at the market, Lallie and “the 
prince” pushed their way to the stalls, 
and began eating fruit; they remembered 
Bonnie after a time, and gave her a rosy- 
cheeked apple. Then they purchased a lot 
of tomatoes and cabbages and other vege- 
tables for the circus soups and stews, and 
gave the heavy load to Bonnie to carry. 
She laboured meekly along with it over 
the rough stones and the heated pavements; 
but she wondered whether she would ever 
get out to the fields with it. 

The day’s shopping was not nearly at anend 
yet. Lallie and “the prince ” visited the con- 
fectioners’ shops next, and ate half-a-dozen 
“religieuses ” a-piece, and drank cool iced 
drinks ; but they forgot Bonnie waiting out- 
side with her big load of vegetables. They 
offered her nothing, and when they came out, 
being refreshed themselves, they flew off 
faster than ever to other shops to buy meat 
and coffee, chocolate and tobacco, and all 
the rest of the things needed by the circus 
people. By the time they had finished their 
round at the shops both Lallie and “the 
prince” were pretty well loaded ; they heaped 
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“ Make up your othe quick. Will you come?” 


all they could upon their poor little pack- 
horse at the back ; but a time came when even 
they perceived that she could carry no more, 
and they must carry the rest themselves. 

The mellow light of sunset was gilding | 
with last radiance the figure of St. Michael | 
over the market-place, and the great church | 
bells were clanging everywhere for vespers 
before Lallie and “the prince” turned to leave | 
the city. Bonnie could have wept for joy when | 
she saw the green fields again. Oh, the heat | 
and the tumult of the day, how dreadful it had | 
been to her; she would never, never wish to 
go into the great crowded city again! She stag- | 
gered on under her burden, keeping herself up | 
with the thought of soon reaching the field, 
where she would be able to creep away un- 
noticed in peace and quiet to one of the tents, 
and fall asleep and dream of Glendowry. 











their presence, a 
| bear, was strongly objected to. 








But there was a great surprise awaiting 
them all at the end of their journey. They 
found the whole circus field in an uproar. 


| Themen were rushing about and swearing, the 


tents were being packed up, the horses were 
being put to, Madame Krebs and her hus- 
| band and mother were standing in white rage 
on the grass gesticulating and shouting round 
a tall central figure in unifom, who ‘seemed 
calmly to be taking notes amidst the storm, 
and writing them down in his pocket- book. 
The tall figure was a Belgian gendarme. 
Lallie and “the prince’ ’ threw themselves 
at once into the uproar, and quickly learnt 
all about it—by order of the authorities the 
policeman had come to tell the circus people 
“to move on” farther out from the city, as 
and especially that of the 
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Since the time when, near the royal palace 
of Laeken, two lions had escaped from a tra- 
velling menagerie, the authorities had been 
very vigilant, and would not allow wild 
beasts to remain in the neighbourhood. So 
it had been decreed that Stamboul, the Rus- 
sian bear, was not to remain where he was 
another night. No use gesticulating and 
swearing ; no use to urge the fatigue of 
horses and men; no use to point at the 
stew-pot and say that supper was just ready, 





and that they would start at dawn to-mor- 
row if they might have a few more hours— 
not of the least use. They must quit the 
field to-night, and the gendarme was there 
with orders to remain while they packed 
up, and to see them started by a certain 
hour on the high road with their backs 
to the city. Poor little tired packhorse! 
where was the chance for her of creeping 
anywhere to sleep in peace and quietness 
now f 





MACREADY HOUSE, HENRIETTA STREET. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


ITALITY seems to be the characteristic 
of Macready House, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. Its name speaks for itself ; 
so do its inmates. So does its other title— 
for it boasts of two—Theatrical Mission. But 
the vitality displays itself as soon as you 
enter. On the ground-floor children of all 
ages are disporting themselves ; some playing 
at battledore and shuttlecock, others swing- 
ing, many tripping it on “ the light fantastic 
toe,” and all in a hubbub of enjoyment. No 
one would suppose that they have just come 
from a hard morning’s work at various the- 
atres, and will return for a hard evening’s 
work as soon as they have demolished the 
bread and jam, seed-cake, and other eatables 
placed for them on the tables that fill the 
room. 

These tables are prepared to feed from two 
to three hundred of these juvenile actresses, 
who flock in from the pantomimes at the 
various theatres in the neighbourhood. As 
there are about twenty of these places of 
amusement within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of the mission, it is not difficult to find 
consumers of the free tea offered on the pre- 
sent occasion ; but many of the guests come 
from far, and the Elephant and Castle, the 
Royal Marylebone, and other outlying stages 
are represented. At all hours, however, the 
children can procure food at the bar almost 
at a nominal price, and it is no wonder they 
invade this pleasant refuge from the inhos- 
pitable streets. And this large room on the 
ground-floor is their own for ever, thanks to 
the indefatigable exertions of the founder of 
the institution, Mr. Courthope Todd. 

**T do love Mr. and Mrs. Todd,” volunteers 
a member of the party. ‘ They are so kind. 
I have been walking all day to try for an 
engagement, and should have had nothing 
to eat if it wasn’t for this tea. Many of us 





would be in the streets between the perfor- 
mances but for the Mission, and I live at 
Islington. I am going to walk back there 
to-night.” She is twelve. 

“ Between the performances!” How many 
a girl or child has been lost for want of 
a haven when they are tossing about between 
the periods of rehearsal and play, or morning 
and evening pantomime. 

The children are very confidential, and we 
soon learn the names of the various theatres 
where they act, and the parts they play. 

“T dance at the Standard, and change from 
a fairy to a butterfly, in Aladdin,” says one. 
* And I dance round the maypole as a boy 
in Cinderella. We are sixteen round the 
maypole.” “I am a Scotch Highlander,” 
says another. “I have been five years at 
the theatre, and have acted at Her Majesty’s, 
Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s again, Hen- 
gler’s Circus, the Empire, and the Standard,” 
explains a third, gravely counting the scenes 
of her experience on her fingers. 

All are anxious to tell their tales, and the 
words “ Princess’s,” “Gaiety,” “ Prince of 
Wales’s,” “ Standard,” and the like rapidly 
succeed one another. So do the titles of the 
plays, till one is bewildered amongst The 
Forty Thieves, Noble Vagabond, Monte Cristo, 
Ruddygore, Happy Day, Dorothy, Alice in Won- 
derland, My Sweetheart, &c., &c. The cha- 
racters these little people take are more 
bewildering still, for they cannot describe 
them fast enough. “ We are Little Sailors, 
Dick Whittingtons, Beggars, Indians, Cu- 
pids, Drummers, Chinese, Soldiers, Cards, 
Mashers.” 

“ What are the two last ?” we inquire. 

“Oh, we are dressed up like a pack of 
cards in Alice/ I am the ace of spades—and 
I the nine of diamonds—and I the seven of 
clubs—and I-——” 
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“Yes. And the Mashers ?” 

“Oh! we have high hats, and stiff collars, 
and satin trunks, and velvet coats, and kid 
gloves, and cigarettes in our mouths, and——” 

This enumeration is cut short by the en- 
trance of the Forty Thieves from Drury 
Lane. They are hungry thieves, and soon 
seat themselves at a long table left vacant 
for them. ‘We can’t get away sooner ; 
the piece is so long,” they say. “ We can 
scarcely be in time for the tea.” 

About four hundred girls and children 
are engaged at Drury Lane alone for the 
Forty Thieves, and a large number of them 
frequent Macready House, both on this floor 
and the one above it. We will, however, 
finish up this before either mounting or de- 
scending. 

Having been well acquainted with this 
good work for at least ten years, we may be 
pardoned for remarking on the improved 
appearance and manners of the children. 
They now scarcely need to be called to 
order; whereas not only they but the adults 
were not so well behaved in the past. Chris- 
tian teaching influences and humanizes, and 
philanthropy softens our fallen nature. 
We have proof of this at the moment. A 
lady and her young daughter, who have 
come all the way from Cambridge to-day, 
are busy with a juvenile actress, to whom 
the daughter writes regularly. They are 
rejoiced to meet, and the link that binds 
them to one another was forged by the Letter 
Mission. Over a thousand ladies have under- 
taken to correspond regularly with some 
member of this formerly-forgotten class, and 
the benefits conferred are often lasting. But 
more writers are required as the frequenters 
of the Institute increase, and any ladies who 
will volunteer to write regularly to some 
special girl or child will be gratefully wel- 
comed. They can obtain full particulars at 
Macready House. Even to-day one girl 
exclaims, “I want some one to write to 
me!” and another, “Such a nice lady writes 
to me; I wish I could see her. She sends 
me presents and text-cards.” Not only letter- 
writers but visitors are sorely needed : ladies 
who will take a “theatrical” district, and 
go from house to house, seeing for them- 
selves the destitution of numbers of the 
members of the profession, either sick or 
having no engagement. For the first time 
since the foundation of the Mission Mr. Todd 
has overdrawn his account at the bankers 
by £100, owing solely to the demands for 
external charity. A neighbouring doctor 
says, “They want food, change of air, not 


| journey ? 





medicine.” And this means money. A 
theatrical employée with a family has just 
been saved, humanly speaking, from death 
by beef-tea and nourishment supplied to her, 
and now the doctor prescribes change and 
rest A letter for a Convalescent Home is 
easily procurable, but who is to pay the 
“Of what use is your Mission,” 
they say, “if you can’t help to keep us from 
starvation?” Happily they now look upon 
it as a work undertaken for their real good, 
and friends are now aroused in all parts of 
Great Britain and its dependencies to care 
for the souls as well as the bodies of the 
tens of thousands whose too often miserable 
task it is to strive to amuse “the gaping 
crowds,” 

These children are but a contingent of 
such strivers, who help to support their 
families by tasks at best questionable. At 
the bottom of one of the tables sit four little 
girls of nine or ten years old, long-haired and 
bright-faced. A chance question elicits the 
fact that three of the four are fatherless, have 
several brothers and sisters, and earn, so long 
as the pantomime season lasts, about six-and- 
sixpence a week ; others more. They have 
been on the stage from babyhood, and so 
have their parents before them. What can 
we say to them ? It is difficult to tell them to 
“ magnify their office ;” yet this the Mission 
does, so far as possible, by teaching them of 
Him who came to bring all men unto Him. 
In addition to Bible classes and addresses, 
both on Sundays and week-days, there is a 
free library, both for adults and children. 
We ask our communicative young friends 
what books they like best. Their reply is 
childlike and artless. Most declare for fairy 
tales and ghost stories, but two for “Jessica’s 
First Prayer” and “A Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” which, they say, they received as 
prizes. These “prizes” are a great incen- 
tive, and only last Wednesday the Institute 
was alive with a grand presentation of them. 
A mite of six received one of the first for 
good behaviour, and it was a sight to see her 
curtsey! She had learnt it on the stage, 
where, as she told us, she was “a lady in a 
ball-room.” She might have been just pre- 
sented to a partner and about to dance a 
minuet. Two grand Christmas-trees, with 
some five or six hundred presents, have also 
rejoiced the hearts of the little ones this 
winter, and entertainments have been pro- 
vided for all the members. As there are 
over six thousand, all told, children, boys, 
and adults, it is not easy to bear so many in 
mind. Still, the absent ones, those who 
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chanced to have engagements in the pro- 
vinces, received handsome text-cards, and 
the country friends interested in them strove 
to make them feel that they were not quite 
alone in the world. Moreover, in every 
theatrical lodging- house the Mission has 
placed a copy of the Holy Scriptures, and it 
is pleasant to know that most of the little 
people around us belong to the Scripture 
Union. 

Leaving them to their natural element of 
food and frolic, we descend to the basement 
appropriated to the youths and boys. Within 
the big room devoted to the exhaustion of 
their animal spirits—if that were possible— 
is a smaller one containing a lending library 
and harmonium and used as a class-room. 
Here the good superintendent teaches them, 
and Mr. Power comes regularly to hold Bible 
classes. At this moment bagatelle and acro- 
batic exercises are in request, and great is 
the hubbub. But a new face, like a new 
piece, is “a sensation,” and they gather round 
us and reply as eagerly to our questions as 
did the little girls, albeit youths of mature 
age intermingle with the assembly. From 
eighty to a hundred come here daily for 
shelter and cheap meals, and about forty 
attend the Bible classes weekly. They speak 
with enthusiasm of their kind friend Mr. 
Power, and well they may. 

A youth of another race and clime stands 
out prominently amongst them. He is play- 
ing bagatelle, but ceases his game to tell his 
story. He is twenty years old and came 
from Africa, as his ebony skin proclaims. 
He acted the part of a slave at one of the 
theatres, and when he says this, it seems as 
if the blood rushed to his face beneath the 
dark skin. He told Mr. Todd, who is giving 
him temporary occupation, that a street boy 
said to him, “ Take care, you blackamoor, or 
I'll give you a black eye.” He left Africa of 
his own free will, having no parents, and 
would not object to return thither. He 
speaks excellent English, and one may well 
imagine what a varied history his must be. 
Yet scarcely more so than that of the athletes 
who perform wonderful feats for our edifica- 
tion. One of these, a fine young fellow of 
twenty, says he is “tired of his profession 
as acrobat,” and would fain enter another. 
He would like to become a compositor or 
anything to begin another life. 

This is the difficulty; for, in most in- 
stances, those who have been bred to the 
stage find it almost impossible to obtain 
other employment. No pressure is put upon 
them by the Mission, but when seriously im- 





pressed by our blessed Lord’s sufferings and 
death for the salvation of sinners, they often 
desire to quit the profession. 

Certainly the réles played by some of these 
active, pleasant-faced boys do not sound pro- 
mising in a religious point of view, though 
they enable them to maintain themselves and 
help their families. ‘ We are electric de 
mons,” say some with a broad grin; and 
when we profess ignorance and look be- 
wildered, they explain that they perform 
under the electric light, while others mount 
up into dangerous heights, and some lie low 
beneath the painted floorcloth to agitate it 
into the waves of the sea. Truly these are 
strange devices. With some difficulty we 
prevail on two juvenile chorus-singers from 
the Prince of Wales’s to “ pitch us a stave,” 
and they sing “Sleep, Alice, sleep,” very 
sweetly. Their coadjutors slink off and will 
not be caught, preferring to interrupt them 
and astonish us by appearing with skates, 
upon which they roll over the floor cunningly 
prepared for them. 

Mr. Todd utilises all space from this base- 
ment floor to the topmost story, where cubi- 
cles are ready for such girls as are “alone in 
London.” The intermediate stories of this 
high house are all dedicated to the welfare of 
those engaged in the histrionic art, or who 
have quitted or are anxious to quit the pro- 
fession. In the adults’ room we find an 
assemblage of young actresses arrived, like 
the children, from their various theatres. 
These Euterpes and Terpsychores are thankful 
for a rest between their performances. Many 
of them live at a distance ; some are seeking 
engagements ; all are grateful for the benefits 
conferred on them by the Mission. “I have 
belonged to it ever since I was a child,” says 
a delicate-looking girl of sixteen. “I have 
been on the boards since I was four. My 
father was a celebrated actor; my mother 
was in the profession. But I would never 
advise any one to enter it who was not bred 
to it. I should not know what else to do. 
I live in the country, and come here as to 
my home every day. I have not tasted food 
since the morning and thought I should have 
fainted when we finished rehearsal.” 

A free tea has been provided for such as 
arrive in time, and a considerable number 
partake of it. They are dancers or chorus 
singers, and lack the “vitality” of the juve- 
niles below-stairs. After the tea, a clergyman 
gives them an interesting address which rivets 
the attention of most, and the two hymns 
they sing, “ Trusting” and “Standing at the 
Door,” seem strangely appropriate, as is the 
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prayer offered by Mr. Todd. But in the 
midst of this quiet service, in troop again 
the Forty Thieves. They are weary and 
hungry, and the invaluable matron supplies 
them rapidly with sausages, chops, and such 
edibles as they require, the odours of which 
reach us at our little meeting. The large 


room is now crowded, and the small tables | 


are surrounded by groups of two or three, 
while the longer ones receive the multitude. 
We make the tour of the room with illustrated 
text-cards, which seem to give all much plea- 
sure, and are overwhelmed with requests to 
write our name on the back. We mention 
this because of the following touching re- 
marks: “ Give me one that I can have before 
me to remind me of what I ought to do in 
my temptations.” ‘Strange! this is the 
verse my mother had on her lips when she 
died. She used to ask me to read her that 
chapter of Revelation every day.” “TI like 
this text. I shall have it framed and hung 
in my room. The flowers are beautiful, but 
the text helps me.” “May I ask for one 
for my daughter, who is in a house of busi- 
ness, and mainly supports me and her father ? 
He is ill, and can get no work. I have been 
on the stage, but now I’m a teacher of music. 
If only I had a piano I might get lessons, 
and the Mission will, perhaps, assist me.” 
Several members of this gathering are young 


| Convalescent Home, which was “so delightful 
| that she could not bear to leave it,” restored 
|her. She was sent thither by the Mission. 

What more can we write? We could go 
on for hours, but magazine space is precious. 
Wherever there are performances of any kind 
there the reader may look for the Mission. 
Teas, addresses, visitations, Bibles are given 
in every outlying district of this huge metro- 
polis. The last great reunion was at Ken- 
nington, where the employés of Sanger’s Cir- 
cus were entertained. It is proposed to in- 
vite the French Hippodromists, now perform- 
ing in Addison Road, tothe next. These our 
foreign friends have already expressed grati- 
tude for Testaments and portions of Scripture 
sent to them from the Mission, and will, 
doubtless, be thankful for this act of truly 
English hospitality. Should the reader care 
to hear all about it the writer will gladly 
gratify his curiosity. The Director and his 
wife are present at all these festivities, and 
never fail to provide speakers who shall ad- 
minister food to the soul when the body is 
satisfied, perhaps the only spiritual aliment 
imbibed by many. They contemplate still 
greater efforts at home and abroad, and crave 
our aid and sympathy. Let every one who 
desires the evangelization of the universe 
cast a portion of their living into this treasury, 
remembering that 





married women. The husband of one has for- | 


saken her, and she has been seriously ill; but a | 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 





A REDEEMED SLAVE. 
By tz REV. THOMAS CHAMPNESS. 


N a large African town there lives a woman | 


who, if asked, Do you know Mr. Champ- 
ness ? would reply, “ Champnessi? Champ- 
nessi ni Olurapada mi!” (“Champness is my 


Redeemer!”) What would she mean? [| 


will tell you. 

Slavery and the slave trade are the bane 
of African life. Nearly all the labour of the 
country is done by those who have been 
either taken captive in war or kidnapped, or 
their descendants. The rank of the mother 
settles the rank of the child. If the mother 
is free, all her children are free. If she is 
a slave, all the children are slaves, and the 
property of her master, just as much as his 
calves or foals and lambs are! Some of 
these child-slaves have a pleasant time of it, 
and play with the children of their master, 
who perhaps is their father also. 


There was a woman living in Abbeokuta | 


| who was very fond of children, and she 


would buy little ones, and treat them with 
great kindness. Among the others was a little 
| girl, who was brought up as one of her own. 
When the old woman died the little girl 
| became the property of her son. This man 
was induced to worship with our people, and 
he professed to become a Christian. I fear 
he never had the root of the matter, for a 
church member may be like the man who 
had not on the wedding garment sitting 
among the guests, but not fit to sit down 
with the king. He left us after a while, and 
became a bigoted idolater. No one gives the 
missionary so much trouble as an apostate. 
However, before he left us this girl had 
grown old enough to be betrothed, and her 
hand was asked in marriage by another 
Christian worshipping in the same place. 
When a girl is betrothed there is a meeting 
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of the relatives of both man and woman, and 
the pedigree is gone into. When this matter 
came to be settled, it came out that this lass 
was a born slave, and therefore could not be 
married of her own will; but her master 
said, “You are a Christian, and I am a 
Christian; get married to William, and I 
will never interfere with you.” This was 
done, and when I arrived on the station I 
found her living close to my house, and the 
happy mother of several children. 

Very soon afterwards the apostate thought 
that he would do us an injury, and accord- 
ingly made a claim to the woman and her off- 
spring. It was during the time that I was 
away on a visit to a king in another country, 
who had never seen a missionary, or indeed 
any white man. During my absence this 
wicked man gave the woman notice that he 
should claim her; but our native Christians 
rallied around the house, and told him plainly 
that he should not touch the woman till 
“Babba Wa” returned; that is, “our 
father,” meaning myself. 

When I got home our people came to see 
me in great distress. They felt that it was 
not only an outrage, but a terrible disgrace 
to Christianity, to have this woman and her 
children sold out of the country; accordingly 
they begged me to interfere. I felt so too, 
and determined that I would redeem her 
and her children. I wrote to England, and 
asked my friends to raise the money, which 
was done in answer to an appeal in the 
newspapers. But, without waiting to get 
a reply from England, I told our sorrowing 
people not to fret, for that I would certainly 
redeem her. Mind you, that was supposing 
that it could be done with money. If her 
master had said, “Champness, you can only 
buy her by taking her place and becoming 
my slave,” I am free to confess that she 
must have remained in bondage. Think, 
though, that Jesus redeemed ws, not with 
silver and gold, but in the words of the new 
song: “Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood.” Yes, He “gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us.” 

An unexpected difficulty arose. When 
the apostate heard that I meant to ransom 
her, he at once put up the price and charged 
me twice the market value for the woman 
and herchildren. This I resented, for if I 
had given way there would have been, I ex- 
pect, another claim, and there was no telling 
what the devil would have put him up to. 
Doubtless he would have taken all the money 
I could raise. But he soon found out he had 
a hard man to deal with. The result was 








that we went to law. It was the first and 
only time I ever went to law; still I would 
go into court again on the same errand. In 
due time the case came before the native 
judges, and was argued in full. When the 
court heard the story, heathen though they 
were, they said, “The white man is good ; 
he wishes to act kindly to our countrywoman, 
and she shall have the benefit. The owner 
shall sell her at the fair market value.” 

Of course this verdict was received by us 
with great delight and thankfulness. I paid 
the money in great glee, and soon sent for 
her to tell her that she need not be at all 
anxious about her future. She was free, 
and her children also. You, dear reader, 
should have seen her when I told her. It is 
years ago, but I can call up her delighted 
countenance, as I told her that she was iree! 
Mark you, she did not doubt me, but believed 
and rejoiced. It may be that some who will 
read this story are not enjoying the assurance 
of God’s favour, though they have turned 
from their sins. Let me ask you, do you 
believe the Gospel ? Open your Bible and 
find Ephesians i. 7. “Jn whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
Is that true ? Did Jesus pay the price ? For 
whom did He pay the ransom? Was it for 
you? Do you tell me that you believe all 
this, and yet are not happy? Allow me to 
say that I very much doubt you. You may 
think you believe, but let me ask you another 
question. Have you thanked Him for shed- 
ding His blood as the price of your redemp- 
tion? You cannot believe He died for you 
and not thank Him. 

Some time ago, when Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were at work in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
there was a non-commissioned officer con- 
vinced of sin. He became a changed man, 
his habits were reformed, and the room in 
which he lived became another place alto- 
gether. Among other changes that came to 
his home, was the asking a blessing at meals. 
He taught his little girl to say grace, ina 
verse which many know. Yet, all this time, 
he had not obtained assurance. One night 
as he lay awake, his little girl, who was 
sleeping in another bed, began to talk in her 
sleep. As she dreamed, she thought she was 
at table, and her father heard her say :— 


* We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesu’s blood.” 


All at once he said to himself, ‘I have never 
thanked Him for Jesu’s blood,” and while he 
praised the Lord for dying for him, peace 
sprang up in his soul. 

The redeemed woman could not have 
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thanked me if she had not believed that she | thing, for this is precisely what some people 
was redeemed ; and she could not thank me| do to Him who has redeemed them. St. 
and yet be miserable about her slavery. She | Paul asks in Romans vi. 1, “Shall we con- 
was redeemed, and therefore gratitude and | tinue in sin that grace may abound? God 
joy filled her heart. forbid!” Are there not some of you who 
She is mine to-day! Some of my friends | have been redeemed yet living in sin? Is 
joke me about it, and say, “Champness, you | there any folly or ingratitude to compare 
are a slave-holder.” This is literally correct. | with yours ? 
If I liked to send out and have her sold, it| But if she had said, “It is true that I am 
could be done, but she does not fear! I/| redeemed, yet, now and then, I will go and 
redeemed her to make her free. All her }do a day’s work for my old master,” you 
children are mine. She has had some born! would have been vexed at her, now, would 
since I bought her, but they are my property ; | you not? And yet there are Christians who 
they do not cost her any anxiety, though. } will now and then do a little work for the 
I received a letter from her one day since I | devil. Are you one of these foolish people ? 
returned to England. I had sent her my| St. Paul, in writing to the Christians in 
photo, and in the letter, written in her name | Colosse, argues that they should walk worthy 
by one of her sons, who was bought at the | of the Lord, and be fruitful in every good 
same time, she said, “ When I look upon | work ; and bases this on the fact that they 
your likeness, tears of joy and gratitude run |! had been delivered from the power of dark- 
down my cheeks!” Why should you not/| ness, having redemption in the blood of the 
trust God as she trusts me, and say with the | Son of God. (Colossians i. 10—14.) 
psalmist, ‘‘ My lips shall greatly rejoice when | Supposing, now, that some day, one of 
I sing unto thee, and my soul which thou hast |the native Christians should go to the 
redeemed.” woman’s house, and find her in tears, and 
Do not wait till you have made yourself | when asked, why that look of sadness; she 
better! Supposing, when I had paid the | should reply, “I have been thinking, sup- 
money, and sent for her, telling her that she | pose my old master should take me away 
was free, she had said, “ Here master, here is| again. He is rich, and very strong, and 
a threepenny piece which I have brought to | Champness is a long way from here!” The 
you to help pay the money.” Should I have | other would reply, “‘ Have you not a paper ? 
liked it, think you? And all your tears and | Did not he who redeemed you leave you a 
sighs, your fastings and your prayers, are| document? You have only to show that, 
but as that bit of silver, not to be accepted, | and the rulers will protect you, and all will 
and are more of an insult than an acceptable | be well.” Is there one of my readers doubt- 
offering. | ing and fearing? Get you to the word of 
What should you have thought if I had} God—that is no romance; and when you 
heard that she had gone away from her hus-| have it, read such passage as Galatians iii. 
band, and taken her children, and gone to| 13, ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
live with her old master? You could not| of the law.” If this be true, why not sing 
believe such a thing possible. But if she | one song of the redeemed? ‘“O give thanks 
said further, “I am free ; Champness has | unto the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy 
made me free. Can I not do as I like ?”| endureth for ever. Let the redeemed of the 
Would it not have made me very angry, | Lord say so, whom He hath redeemed from 
think you? Do not be quick to say any-j| the hand of the enemy !” 











BIRDS’ EYES. 
By tue Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


DPD” you ever practise the art of bird-| boldly conspicuous; while the eyes assume 
stuffing? If so, you must, in your!dimensions which are simply portentous. 
earlier efforts, have been struck with the ex-| Should you not be a taxidermist you can 
traordinary appearance presented by the | see this for yourself by securing the head of 
head when stripped of its feather-covered | a chicken and stripping it of its skin. Before 
skin. The skinless head shrinks into insig-| the skin is removed the eye does not appear 
nificance ; the cavity containing the ears, of | to be of any great size, its true dimensions 
which there is no external sign, becomes | only showing themselves after skinning. 
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There is always a good reason for every 
structure, and we shall presently see why the 
organs of sight are so enormous in proportion 
to the brain. The fact is, that the eye of a 
bird has to perform far more complicated 
tasks than fall to the lot of human eyes. 

In the first place, the bird is a winged 
creature, passing much of its time in the air, 
and flying with a speed which it is difficult 
to realise. Take, for example, one of the 
short-winged birds, such as the common spar- 





wires as well as for trees and branches. In 
order, therefore, to permit a bird to espy 


| dangerous objects in time to avoid them, its 


eyes must be “long-sighted.” In point of 
fact, many birds which need to detect small 


i objects at a great distance have eyes which 
| are equal to our best telescopes. Such, for 


row, and note the rapidity of flight with | 


which it darts past a window. If we take 


one of the long-winged birds, such as the | 
swift or the kite, we must multiply the | 


swiftness exceedingly. It is therefore evi- 


dent that if the eyes were “short-sighted,” | 
the bird would be always in danger of strik- | 


ing itself against branches of trees and similar 
objects, and so killing itself. 

When telegraphic wires were first put up, 
numbers of birds were found lying dead be- 
neath them, and were supposed by those who 
did not understand electricity to have been 
struck dead by an electric message which 
passed through their bodies while they were 
perching on the wires. The fact is, that they 
were killed by striking the wires, and not by 
electricity, which could not pass through the 
body of a perching-bird. One day, when I 
was in Paris, I saw a heedless sparrow fly 
against an overhead wire and fall to the 





Passenger Pigeons looking out for food. 


ground in two pieces, the head having been 
severed as neatly as with a knife. It is worth 
noticing that, at the present day, birds are 
hardly ever killed by similar accidents, they 
having now learned to look out for posts and 





example, are the whole of the vultures, who, 
when searching for food, ascend to such a 
height in the air that they are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. From this immense elevation 
they can survey a vast range of country, and 
if an animal should be dead or even dying, 
it is sure to be detected by a vulture, which 
instantly swoops down upon it. Besides 
watching the earth the vultures watch each 
other, so that if one of them should swoop 
downwards, it is immediately followed by a 
train of its fellows, who understand perfectly 
that such a descent from the skies means a 
meal. 

A familiar instance of the telescopic eye is 
to be found in our common kestrel, or wind- 
hover, as it is often named. You may see it 
suspended high in air, remaining in almost 
the same spot keeping its face to the wind, 
its wings playing with a peculiar quivering 
movement, and its head bent downwards 
while its eyes are eagerly scanning the 
ground. So motionless is it that the late 
Mr. T. W. Wood, who executed many illus- 
trations for me, once made a beautiful sketch 
of a kestrel on the wing 
by means of a telescope. 
He happened to possess 
a telescope fixed on a 
stand, and, seeing out 
of his window a kestrel 
hovering in the air, he 
brought the glass to bear 
on it. Finding that the 
bird did not move out of 
the focus, he fetched his 
drawing materials, and 
actually made a coloured 
sketch of the bird while 
viewing it through the 
telescope. 

The object of the 
kestrel is the same as 
that of the vulture, 
namely, to look out for 
food from its point of 
vantage. Now, its food 
consists almost wholly of the common field- 
mouse, or as it ought more correctly to be 
called, the field-vole. The animal is so small, 
and its colour harmonises so well with the 
soil, that even if it were in the habit of ven- 
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turing upon open ground, no human eye 
could detect it from such a height. But the 
creature very seldom does show itself on 
bare ground, preferring to thread its way 
among the grass-stalks, moving so deftly that 
it hardly causes a grass-blade to shake. 

When I was a lad at school, I was consi- 
dered as having a special aptitude for catch- 
ing field-mice, and I know that even when 
the mouse is within a yard, it can only be 
detected by a trained eye. Yet, from its 
elevation, the kestrel will espy the mouse 
among the grass, and will do so with much 
more certainty than can be attained by any 
human eye. Here then is the eye acting as 
a telescope of singular powers. 

But this is not enough. When the kes- 
trel has detected its quarry, it swoops to the 
ground, snatches up the mouse in its claws, 
and bears it away to its nest. In performing 
such a feat as this, long sight would be abso- 
lutely useless, as the bird is brought so close 
XVI—19 


The King-bird alighting on a Hawk, 


to its prey that if the eye retained its tele- 
scopic powers, it could no longer see the 
mouse. So the eye has now to change its 
whole character, and become short-sighted. 
Moreover, the change between these two ex- 
tremes must be made during the few seconds 
which are occupied in the downward swoop, 
as otherwise the bird would probably dash 
itself against the ground instead of seizing 
its prey. 

Another familiar example of this rapid 
change may be seen in the swift descent of 
the hawk upon its nest. The eye which 
saw clearly at a great height sees as clearly 
all through the swift approach. A most 
familiar example may be seen any summer 
day. 

We are all accustomed to see the swallows 
chasing and catching flies on the wing, but 
probably have not realised what is involved 
in this well-known action. The flies are of 
very small dimensions, as can be seen by 
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opening the mouth of a swallow after it has 
been on the wing for some time. They are 
so small that, even when the weather is dull, 
and the swallows are flying so low that we 
can see the opening and closing of the mouth, 
and hear the snapping of the beak which 
accompanies each capture, we cannot see the 
flies themselves. Yet, the swallows are 
able to see them at considerable distances, 
and then to adjust the focus of the eye so 
instantaneously that they can snap up their 
prey with unerring certainty. 

A still more wonderful example of the 
power of the bird’s sight is to be found in 
our common barn owl, which, like the kes- 
trel, finds its chief food in the field-mouse. 
In detecting the tiny prey the kestrel has at 
all events the advantage of daylight, while 
the owl hunts in the dusk, when a mouse at 
the distance of a foot or so would be quite 
invisible to human eyes. Yet the owl de- 
tects and carries off its prey with as much 
certainty as does the kestrel, so that its eyes 
must be possessed of exceptional powers. 

What is the mechanism which enables the 
eyes of the birds to perform tasks which to 
those of man would be impossible? In order 
to answer this question we must dissect the 
eye, and for this reason I recommended the 
reader to examine for himself the eye of a 
fowl. I have just dissected one of these 
eyes, and will briefly describe the process. 

Before using the knife open the eye, and 
you will see that beside the upper and lower 
eyelids there is a third and inner eyelid, 
made of a thin but very tough membrane, 
and so formed that it can be drawn com- 
pletely over the eye from the inner to the 
outer side, and then withdrawn so that it 
becomes invisible. This structure is called 
the “nictitating,” i.e. winking membrane, 
and is useful in washing the eyeball when 
dust or other foreign substances lodge in the 
eye. Birds have no hands wherewith to re- 
move the annoyance, aud are therefore fur- 
nished with this self-acting cleanser. A 
similar membrane is possessed by the horse, 
and is called by grooms the “haw.” It is 
even more necessary to the bird than to the 
horse, as if the bird were temporarily blinded 
when on the wing it might dash itself against 
some obstacle and kill itself. 

Now remove the skin from the side of the 
head, so as to expose the eyeball and its 
socket. Be very careful when dissecting off 
the eyelids. The next step is to remove the 
eye from the socket without injuring it. 
This is not a very easy business, as the eye 
is attached to the socket by six muscles, each 





of which must be carefully severed. A pair 


of small nail-scissors will perform this task 
better than a knife. There is no great diffi- 
culty at first, as the upper muscles are easily 
brought into view by pressing the eyeball on 
one side. But when you come to the muscles 
attached to the base of the eye, sight is of 
no more use, and you must work by touch 
only. 

Compare the eye of the fowl with that of 
the buzzard, and you will see that they are 
practically identical, the chief difference 
being that the former is flatter than that of 
the latter. The reason is that poultry live 
almost entirely on the ground, and therefore 
do not need very telescopic vision. But the 
buzzard, as I have often seen, rises to an ele- 
vation almost rivalling that of the vulture, 
circling on motionless wings until it looks no 
larger than a gnat. Hence the eye must have 
considerable telescopic powers in order to 
detect its prey so far below it. How these 
powers are obtained we shall now see. 

In the first place, it is necessary to know 
the general principles on which the eyes of 
mammals and birds are constructed. They 
may be easily understood by comparing the 
eye with a photographer’s camera, the latter 
being a distant imitation of the former, as 
indeed is the case with all human inventions, 
man simply imitating nature. The camera 
consists of a box which has a lens at one end, 
and at the other end a sensitive plate, which 
receives the image thrown upon it by the 
lens. This is the principle of the photo- 
graph, but, to reduce it to practice, several 
accessories are required. 

In order to absorb wandering rays of light 
which would blur the image, it is necessary 
to line the box with dull black paint, as is 
done in our opera-glasses, microscopes, and 
telescopes. Then it is necessary to shift the 
lens backwards or forwards, so as to make 
the image fall evenly on the plate, neither 
coming to a focus in front of it or behind it. 
This is called “ focussing” the image. 

Again, it is necessary to regulate the 
amount of light which is admitted into the 
camera, and for this purpose the operator is 
provided with a set of “stops” or “dia- 
phragms,” i.e. black plates which fit over the 
lens, and are pierced in the centre with a cir- 
cular aperture, varying in diameter according 
to the amount of light which is to be ad- 
mitted. 

Now let us look at the section of the eye 
of the fowl, and you will see how the camera 
is simply an eye, with a square instead of a 
rounded box. 
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Surrounding the whole of the eyeball is | fall upon the retina and thus be conveyed 
the “sclerotic” membrane. The word sig-| to the brain by means of the optic nerve. 
nifies hardness or toughness, and the mem-| Now for the necessary appliances which 
brane is the analogue of the wooden box of | have already been mentioned. 
the camera. The eye, however, requires a| If we come suddenly into a darkened 
protection which the camera does not. Ex-| room, after having been for some time in 
cept when in actual use, the lens of the | bright sunshine, we can see nothing and feel 
camera is protected by a cap, and even if | quite blind. On the contrary, if we pass 
dust should settle upon it, the operator can | from the darkened room into sunshine, we 
wipe it. The eye, however, is so constantly | feel almost equally blinded by the light, and 
in use that a permanent transparent cover is | are obliged to shade our eyes in order to 
needed, and such a cover is found in the | save them from severe pain. After a while, 
“cornea,” which in the birds is much more | however, the eyes become accustomed to 
convex than in the mammals. The “retina,” | either extreme, and we can without pain en- 
i.¢. the expansion of the optic nerve, enters | dure the light of sunshine, and without diffi- 
the eye from the base. This is the analogue | culty can see in a darkened room. 
of the sensitive plate in the camera. The The reason is, that the eye, like the photo- 
whole of the interior of the eyeball is filled | grapher’s camera, has an apparatus for regu- 
with a translucent liquid called the “ aqueous | lating the amount of light which is to be 
humour.” Thus, then, it will be seen that | admitted. The photographer is obliged to 
the image which is thrown by the lens will | have a series of stops, but the eye has the 











Crows alighted upon food under the snow in winter. 
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Hawk descending to Nest. 


wonderful apparatus called the “iris,” because | 


it gives the colour to the eye. The “ pupil” 
is simply a hole through which light passes 
to the lens, and the size of the hole is regu- 
lated by the iris, which automatically con- 
tracts when light falls upon it, and expands 
in proportion as light is withdrawn. 

Now for another accessory detail. 

I mentioned that the interior of an optical 
instrument is lined with black. So is the 
interior of the eye, the colouring matter or 
“pigment” being so dark that it appears 
even through the tough sclerotic coat. 

Lastly, we come to the means of focussing 
the eye, so as to convert it within a few 
seconds from a telescope into a microscope, 
or vice versd. The eagles have this power ina 
wonderful degree. The owls, too, have it of 
great strength, with bony plates much longer 
than those of the eagle, the imperfect light in 
which the owl flies demanding an excep- 
tionally powerful focussing apparatus. If 
we had such an apparatus we should never 
be obliged to wear spectacles, and could al- 
most dispense with microscopes or telescopes. 
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the smallest type with ease, but cannot distin- 
guish the features of a person at the distance 
of a few yards. This defect is called “short 
sight,” the lens being too convex, and there- 
fore bringing the focus in front of the retina. 

So much for the power of focussing, and 
we now come to the delicacy, a property of 
equal value to a bird. 

Entering the back of a bird’s eye, by the 
same aperture as that through which the 
optic nerve passes, is the remarkable organ 
termed the “pecten,” i.e. the comb. It is 
composed of delicate membrane filled with 
blood-vessels, and, according to one of our 
best comparative anatomists, it automatically 
enlarges and contracts, in the former case 
acting on the vitreous humour, so as to push 
the lens forward, and in the latter allowing 
it to be retracted. In fact it may be con- 
sidered as analogous to the “ fine movement ” 
used in focussing a microscope, the bony 
plates acting as the “ rough movement.” 

Such, then, are some of the wonders of the 
bird’s eye, without which all the beautiful 
mechanism of the body and limbs would be 


In the same way many people can read | rendered useless. 
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HA" day, the brightest day of ail 
Since day had birth, 
Whose joyful dawn shall steal and break 
Round the whole earth ! 
Over a small garden first it spread 
Its beams, the tidings, “ He has left the 
dead !” 


A wild and wondrous night precedes 
That sudden day ; 
The morning dawns ! the shadows flee! 
The watchmen say, 
The east with hope’s intensest glory burns ; 
Lo! Jesus from the dead returns. 


Faint hearts that could not understand 
What Jesus said, 

Can see and feel and know when He 
Has left the dead. 

They seem as men new born from pain ; 

And faith and hope and joy pulse back again. 


We were not there, that Easter morn, 
To see Him rise, 
Our witness is that His high noon 
Is in our skies ; 
This world in which we live was wrought 
By souls the risen Jesus taught. 


Not all the rays that ever fell 
Through time's long years, 

So surely fell as those which dry 
The Marys’ tears, 

And all the apostles’ woes reverse 


And recreate their universe. 


For, rallying round their twice-born king, 
They drew the sword ; 
Lives in their hands ; their sole command, 
His risen word ; 
With new-made banners wide unfurled 
They march, the conquerors of the world. 
W.S. 
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CHARITY EXPERIENCES OF A PRISON CHAPLAIN. 


By ruz Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, tare anp Last Cuariain or H.M. Prison, CLERKENWELL. 


PART II. 


iG the patience of the reader is not ex- 

hausted, let me make a few more notes 
on what catches my eye as I skim the pages 
of my account-book. A depressing and a 
thankless task and office, people often think a 
prison chaplain’s must be. Not so, I have 
always answered; for though we get little 
thanks from superiors, or from those we help 
for anything we do, we do not work for the 
wage of thanks from men, and one has not 
the time to be depressed, nor the desire to 
moan over failures, in view of the romantic 
and engrossing work, and the extreme value 
of the percentage of successes. Who is there 
who has worked honestly in this field who 
cannot say, as he looks back, “ that one case 
of reformation and transformation is worth 
all the labour of these years”? Here, on 
the first page, is the name of one who was 
separated and then divorced from his wife 
for a series of almost murderous assaults. 
His was the strongest case of the drink-crave 
that I have ever known in a male, but now 
for years he has kept the pledge I gave, 
writes yearly to me on the anniversary of 
that event, has his wife and children again 
with him, and is in constant work and a 
responsible position. Few were the shillings 
he needed from me at discharge, but had I 
not been able to give them, in all probability 
I should have lost touch of him, and all that 
now is might not have been. 

This name occurs not seldom, but it is a 
pleasure andan honourtohelpher. She was 
an East-end box-making girl, when, by special 
request, I married her to a typical London 
criminal, whom I thought I had persuaded and 
helped to drop the skeleton key for the bar- 
row; but, alas! not many years passed before 
old companions led to drink, and drink to 
gambling, and gambling to housebreaking, 
and the young wife saw her husband go off 
for seven years, leaving her to support two 
children. She cannot read, but is one of the 
aristocracy of my world. Out of the ten or 
twelve shillings she earns by constant toil at 
box-making she pays 3s. 6d. for her unfur- 
nished room, and keeps herself and her boys. 
Never murmuring, never begging, it is, I say, 
a pleasure to ask if she does not want, and 
an honour to help her, and when the alms 





of any of my friends have gone to her they 
may be comfortable in the thought that their 
money has done unmixed good. This week 
she hears from him, and when I read, “It 
grieves me to think that through my folly 
and selfishness those innocent dears should 
have their childhood blighted, and no one 
but yourself to be their bread-winner,” I can 
only hope that when he is free he will be 
less unworthy of such a wife. Later on 
comes an item of railway fare for her to see 
her husband in a remote convict prison, 
which suggests a real hardship. Well-con- 
ducted convicts are allowed periodical visits 
from friends, and were such glimpses of home 
and the outside world not allowed (they are 
cut down as it is toa minimum [ consider 
injurious) the percentage of those who 
become cranky or rebellious would be 
larger than it is. But how is a wife, 
slaving herself to death to keep her home 
together for some years, to afford the 
money, or even the time, for a trip from 
London to Dartmoor or Portland? Com- 
monly, the more virtuous she is the less is 
she able to afford it. 

This half-crown was the fare to Cambridge, 
where I ascertained there was work awaiting 
a man if he could come at once; but he had 
neither time to walk nor money to ride. 
That two shillings to provide certain articles 
of toilet are required for a female prisoner 
on discharge to bring with her into the hos- 
pital to which she was going. 

These entries refer to a man lately from 
ten years’ penal servitude, whose case I re- 
member, as, while he was doing some work I 
made for him at my own house, he picked up 
in the road and brought me a roll of cheques 
of the value of £80. It turned out that they 
had gone through a process that made them 
not negotiable, but neither he nor I knew 
this until we returned them to the bank, and 
many who had not been convicted might 
have had a try at passing them. 

These two friendless lads were commended 
to me by a magistrate, but nei:her of us read 
them aright. First I tried to get them into 
the Navy, and spent, I see, seven shillings in 
getting the necessary certificates of their 
births from Leeds and Dublin ; then putting 
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them under the care of my agent, one ab- 
sconded, after I had clothed him for sea at 
an expense of thirty-one shillings, and the 
elder was shipped for forty-five shillings, but | 
left the ship at Gravesend. Never mind, we 
did our best, and angels can do no more. 

This ticket-of-leave man told me he had a 
promise of work, but could not take it up 
for want of tools. To be prudent I went to 
the factory he named, and learned from the 
foreman that his story was correct, therefore 
ten shillings’ worth of tools started him re- 
joicingly. Your alms, madam, you apologised 
for as being small, but they sufficed to send 
a girl to a Home in the country, who would 
have been restless, and much more inclined 
to give up the struggle for self-mastery in a 
London Home, where she would know how | 
to leave, and find old companions in a few 
minutes. This five and eightpence swelled the | 
coffers of a railway company, for Dr. — could | 
not get to the locum tenens work he had found | 
unless I got his diplomas, which had been 
deposited in a cloak-room when he had an | 
introduction to enforced sobriety. 

Not a few men were enabled at a small 
cost to go to Tilbury, where many of my 
friends helped to make the new dock, as 
many more had previously had a hand in| 
rearing the new Law Courts. 

Yes, that venture in what is a cross be- 
tween a street-organ and a musical-box had 
not the success I hoped. The man was one- 
armed, having deliberately maimed himself 
while doing ten years to escape labour; but 
he might be rendered harmless by grinding 
out melody, so I expended seven guineas, 
and the first day he went out he earned ten 
shillings. In about a week, however, I found 
it had been pawned, and he had disappeared. 
This was a little too strong, so I gave infor- 
mation to the police, and might have had 
him punished but for finding him in custody 
for being too interested in the scenery of an 
area by moonlight. He did his time, and 
when next I saw him he was in a workhouse, 
where he was learning hair-dressing, and 
saving up the pence he got as tips. Would 
I forgive and forget, and help him to start a 
small shop? “Certainly, when you can 
bring me a certificate of proficiency and good 
conduct from the workhouse authorities, and 
have saved two pounds.” In time he fulfilled 
both these conditions, and went house-hunt- 
ing when allowed out from the workhouse 
for an hour or two. But alas! when expect- 
ing a visit from him to claim my aid, I found 








one morning in the paper an account of his 


apprehension for trying to get into a house 
otherwise than after the fashion of intending 
tenants. The melodeon I redeemed, and 
occasionally lent it out, but now it reposes in 
one of my Homes for waifs and strays, and 
grinds out “ Mary had a little lamb” when 
I visit the little maidens there. 

This £2 redeemed the sewing machine, 
held for rent, belonging to the wife of a cab- 
man, who, being partially paralysed, had run 
out of two clubs, and could not get employ- 
ment, and through depression had tried to 
poison himself, when a counterpane was the 
only thing left to pawn. 

Ten shillings to replace tools stolen from 
the wood-shop I had set up for the employ- 
ment of discharged prisoners. This theft 
occurred shortly after it was opened, and I 
chuckled to observe how indignant were my 
men, one of whom (now dead) had been an 
accomplished burglar and another a member 
of the “Forty Thieves” gang from Seven 
Dials. They discovered the culprit, and I 
had him punished, but on his leaving prison, 
to show there was no ill-feeling on either 
side, I offered and he accepted a sum to start 
him in the costermongering again. 

This four shillings was to reimburse a 
Scripture reader in the East End, who had 
been swindled by a rogue, who pretended to 
have been advised by me to put himself 
under the care of some religious man, and 
had victimized with this tale many who had 
not known that discharged prisoners should 
never be helped without inquiry and a refer- 
ence to the chaplain or governor of the 
prison in which they last were. 

This £5 was a deposit to enable a ticket- 
of-leave man recommended to me from Scot- 
land Yard to take up a situation as a travel- 
ler in tobacco at 25s. a week and commission. 
It was repaid by instalments in a month, I 
observe. 

So, running down the pages of my account 
book, as one might turn over the leaves of a 
photographic album, memories of all kinds 
arise, and any feeling of disappointment is 
checked by the thankfulness to the many 
friends, known and unknown, who enabled 
me to attempt something, and to Him who 
inspired and blessed both the gift and the 
giving. Let none help injudiciously, but 
neither let the individuals, the societies, or 
the homes that have the special knowledge 
and opportunity to give timely and prudent 
help be without the support that enables 
them to do what is alike rescue and pre- 
ventive work. 








A MEMORY AND A HOPE. 
Ronen in her travail 


With mountain, sea, and plain, 



































Birth-night of throes and strainings, 
Of moans and fevered pain : 

Such was the land and ocean 
Before the sun was made, 

One dark and wild commotion 
Of terror never laid; 

Till through the mist of blackness 
The sun broke on the scene, 

And smiled the ocean calm and blue, 
The mountains still and green ; 

Thick vapours, banished from their home 
With distant right of tears, 

And broke the nights with golden noons, 
Eternity with years ; 

Changed icy winds to balmy breath 
Which leaves and blossoms blew, 

And nights it made to give man rest, 
His thirsty plants their dew. 


So souls, of sin down-stricken, 
Creations yet unborn, 

Moaning and doom foreboding, 
Night, hopeless of a dawn. 

Till through iniquity’s great cloud 
Breaks in the heavenly day, 

The beam of Jesus’ weeping face 
Smiles the long night away. 


noan and tossi i es; 
For moan and tossing, quiet comes ; 


3) 

Life’s winds breathe now a spring ; 

Sin’s vapours rise, their distance keep 
Beyond where angels wing. 

His beams increase, their splendours show 
What new creations lie 

Within the man on whom the Christ 
Shines through eternity. 


B, Ww. 














And smiled the ocean calm and blue, 
The mountains still and green.” 











DADDY’S BOY. 





a Storp for Fathers and Mothers, 


By L. T. 


MEADE. 


“ Such ticks and such meanings abound on the lips and the brows that are brighter than light, 
The demure little chin, the sedate little nose, and the forehead of sun-stained white, 


That love overflows 


CHAPTER I.—DADDY AND HIS BOY. 


pe was seriously unwell. He knew 

this fact perfectly, for Daddy had so 
often told him that when pussies and doggies 
were in health the tips of their noses were 
cold, and this poor pussy’s nose was very 
hot indeed. He knew that this was so, for 
he touched it many times with his soft 
little fingers. Pussy also at intervals 
coughed violently, and when she coughed it 
seemed to Ronald that she must die, so 
terrible and appalling were the exertions 
she made ; her eyes, too, instead of looking 
very round and very bright, were dull and 
half closed. 

There was no doubt at all that puss was 
ill ; so he resolved to sit by her and nurse 
her. He could have had a glorious game of 
play in the garden if he had preferred it, for 
Guy and Walter were both there, and Mary 
would come into the garden presently, which 
would be a great inducement, as he looked 
up so much to Mary, and thought her so 
beautiful. 

He had some new coloured marbles in his 
- pocket too, and Violet would have enjoyed 
a game with these marbles, and he could 
have taught her a new way of playing with 
them, which she really ought to know ; and 
he might further have induced spirited little 
Violet to consider the fact, that girls must 
be taught to know their own places, and not 
be too masterful and encroaching. He could 
have had his game of play with Violet, and 
then afterwards have the dear delight and 
honour of handling a cricket bat with Guy, 
who liked him and called him a plucky little 
chap; but somehow he preferred to sit in 
the cool barn by pussy’s side, and stroke her 
softly from her head right down to the tip 
of her tail, and then from her tail to the 
point of her nose. He liked to sit here in 
the dark, and he hoped sincerely no one 
would find him, for the poor sick pussy re- 
minded him of Daddy. 

The darkened barn, through which the 





summer light only came in little chinks and 
sharp lines of brightness, brought back 


vividly to Ronald’s memory a scene in| 
Daddy’s life. It was a short scene, but im- | 
pressive and not easily to be forgotten. | 


in laughter, and laughter subsides into love at the sight.” 


After a Reading. 


Daddy, who had never known a day’s 
illness, who could handle a gun and land 
a salmon better than any other gentleman 
in the country, whom Ronald had always 
known as the brightest and the most cheery 
and delightful of human beings, who had 
taken him to ride on his shoulder, who 
had taught him to climb trees and to 
manage his Shetland pony, and who had 
even begun to give him his first delight- 
ful lessons in cricket, had suddenly, like 
poor pussy, become ill. Ronald did not 
know how it happened—there was some- 
thing said about a gun and about an acci- 
dent, and there was a great tumult and 
excitement in the house, and more than one 
doctor came in his carriage, and stayed for 
an hour and went away again. 

Ronald curled himself up one day with his 
face pressed against the landing window, 
and counted three doctors’ carriages. He 
could not make out what it all meant, nor 
why his joyous and bright young father 
should suddenly have become ill. 

“Tt was not a bit Daddy’s way,” Ronald 
said to himself. ‘“ Daddy never had colds 
like Mrs. Benson, the housekeeper, nor pains 
in his joints, nor any of those tiresome, 
disagreeable things which Ronald considered 
the reverse of manly. He certainly could 
not understand it, and he wished very much 
to go to Daddy’s room and ask him what it 
was all about. 

It was just after the third doctor’s car- 
riage had driven away, that Ronald made up 
his mind to follow this impulse. 

He jumped down off the window ledge, 
where he had been kneeling for so long, and 
ran along the passage and down the wide 
stairs of the large house, until he reached 
father’s room. The sun from a western 
window shone directly on the little fellow, 
as, with his golden curls all crumpled up, and 
his velveteen suit in a very dusty and dishe- 
velled condition, he tried to turn the handle 
of the door which led to father’s room. 

The room inside was darkened, with just 
little rays of light darting in here and there. 
One of these rays of sunlight lay across the 
portrait of a girl in a white dress which hung 
just over the mantelpiece. 

Ronald never passed this picture without 
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glancing at it, and saying softly under his 
breath, “ Mother.” He was quite glad now, 
when he came into this dark room, to see 
that the sun was kissing the sweet pictured 
face of his young dead mother, who had gone 
away to God so long ago. 

Ronald gave a quick little answering smile 
to the smiling eyes which looked down at 
him. He had always a great many thoughts 
about mother, and he considered it his duty 
to smile at her picture, and to assure her by 
many little nods and intelligent glances that 
he and Daddy never forgot her. He nodded 
and smiled to her now, and then went rapidly 
round to the side of the great bed, where 
Daddy was lying. 

The trained nurse was not in the room at 
this moment, and Ronald raised himself on 
tip-toe, and gazed anxiously at the face he 
knew and loved. Daddy certainly was 
greatly changed—the bronze on his cheeks 
had given place to pallor, and there was 
another look which made the little anxious 
child’s face pucker up with a queer wonder 
and dread. 

“Dad,” whispered Ronald, in a low half- 
whisper—“ don’t stir if you are asleep, and 
if you are resting ; but if you are not asleep, 
just open your eyes for a minute.” 

The blue eyes which Ronald knew so well, 
and which were still blue and unchanged, 
instantly opened wide, and fixed themselves 
with a hungry intensity on the boy. 

“ Ah! Ronnie,” said the old voice, a little 
weakened, certainly, but that did not matter 
at. all, Ronald thought. “Ah! Ronnie, so 
you have found me out.” 

‘* Yes, father. I’m rather messy and dirty, 
I know, but I couldn’t wait after that third 
doctor’s carriage bowled away. I want to 
know what it all means, so may I climb up 
on your bed, and will you tell me?” 

“Just the same pickle as ever,” said 
Daddy, with a smile in his eyes. ‘“ You may 
sit on my bed if you like, little man, I want 
to see you; and you may ask me anything 
you please.” 

xonald instantly availed himself of this 
permission, and seated himself on the bed 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

‘** Now, Dad,” he began, “how many more 
dovtors are coming? You had three already 
to-day. I don’t mind, really, how many 
come, if they will only make you well as 
quickly as possible. How long do you really 
expect to be ill, Dad ?” 

“Not long at all, my boy; it is my own 
belief that I shall be quite well by the time 
the stars come out to-night.” 








“These are moonlight nights,” said Ronald, 
“and there will be heaps of stars, only the 
worst of it is, I’m generally asleep when the 
stars come out. Still, that isn’t long to be 
ill, is it, father? I’m glad the doctors have 
done you so much good; Mrs. Benson never 
gets rid of her colds so quickly. She is ge- 
nerally in bed for a week at least, and you 
will only have been in bed for two days 
and a-half, Daddy. If you get up to-night, 
when the stars come out, you will have been 
in bed for just two days and a-half.” 

The white face on the pillow smiled, and 
the blue eyes looked full at Ronald. 

“You see, Ron,” said the voice, which 
would still keep so weak, “I never was like 
Mrs. Benson, I never would go in for colds ; 
I didn’t approve of them.” 

“Tm glad it wasn’t a cold,” said Ronald, 
nodding his head. ‘I don’t think it’s manly 
to be ill with colds—’twas a gun, wasn’t it, 
father ?” 

“Yes boy, a poor, silly, unfortunate gun 
which mistook me for a partridge.” 

“ How tiresome!” said Ronald, puckering 
his brows. “ Well, you weren’t so much hurt 
as the partridge, because the partridge gets 
killed.” 

“Sometimes wounded first,” said his father, 
in a weaker voice than ever. 

There was a little silence, and the slantiag 
rays of sunlight crept across the room. 

The sick man closed his eyes, but not for 
long; each moment they opened wide and 
fixed themselves on the boy, who gazed at 
him placidly. 

“Tell me what you did to-day, Ronald,” 
said Daddy presently. 

Ronald became wide awake and excited. 
“What I did all day long?” he inquired. 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Bath first,” began the boy, counting on 
his fingers ; “two plunges and my hair well 
wet. I didn’t scream when Dorothy scrubbed 
it. Then breakfast, two plates of porridge, 
two slices and a-half of bread and butter— 
I was hungry; then a quarter of a slice of 
bread and jam, and a spoonful of marmalade 
from Dorothy, because I didn’t scream when 
my hair was rubbed. Then I went out and 
dug in my garden ; there were two fat worms, 
and the seeds are coming up where we planted 
them, and I pulled away some weeds; then a 
canter on Bob, and then I came in, and I 
couldn’t find Dorothy, and I went to the 
laundry and watched Susan. Susan gave 
me one of your pocket-handkerchiefs to iron, 
and I ironed it well, only I blistered my 
finger, but that doesn’t matter. Dad, will you 
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buy a little iron for me to have for my very 

own to-morrow, when youare quite well again ? | 
How far have I got? oh, to my fourth finger. | 
My fourth finger means dinner, soup and | 
fish and pudding. The pudding was dump. | 
lings. Then my fifth finger, that’s the doc- 
tors; three doctors in three carriages. I 
was so tired watching them.” 

At this moment the hired nurse and Mrs. 
Benson both came into the room. 

“Dad’s much better,” called out Ronald in 
his clear voice. “He’s going to be quite 
well to-night when the stars come out. He 
was not hurt half so badly as the partridges 
are, and I am sitting with him now and 
amusing him—aren’t I amusing you, Daddy ?” 

Mrs. Benson’s eyes were very red indeed, 
and she now came up and tried to lift the 
child off the bed. 


“Come away, Master Ronald. Oh, sir, 





how did you come in here ?” 

The trained nurse also came round to the 
other side of the bed. 

“Now, Sir Ronald, surely you are wasting 
your strength.” 

“T am not going—I am not going,” half- 
screamed little Ronald. 

“Let him stay,” said the voice which was 
growing so sadly weak. “I have something 
to say to the boy, and I want to be alone 
with him. Let him stay.” 

The two women left the room and Ronald 
clapped his hands softly. 

“Daddy, shall we both go fora ride to- 
morrow morning ?” 

Daddy stretched out his hand and clasped 
his fingers over Ronald’s. 

“ Ronnie,” he said, “ you and I have often 
talked about mother ?” 





| 
| 


| 


“Oh, yes, Dad.” 

“ And you have pitied her ?” 

“Well, yes, father, I have,” said Ronald. 
“T never could make out, you know, how 
she could get on without you and me. I 
know of course she’s with God, and she’s up 
in a beautiful place on the other side of the 
blue sky; but then you and I, we were 
always together, you see, Dad, and mother 
must have been so lonely without us; it 
didn’t seem fair that two should be here and 
one there; that’s the way I looked at it, 
Daddy.” 

“Put your two little hands into mine, 
Ronald ; my brave boy need not pity mother 
any more; two will be there and one here, 
Ronald.” 

“Why, Daddy, what do you mean?” The 


'voice had grown very, very weak, and the 


eyes even were dim. 

“Lie down by my side, Ronnie. This is 
what it means, my son. You and [I shall 
have, I firmly, I fully believe it, many an- 
other play together, many another happy 
hour together, but not down here. The fact 
is, Ronnie, that gun served me quite as 
badly as it served the poor partridges, and 
I am going to mother. There will be only 
one down here.” 

Ronald’s little face had grown very white. 
“It’s fair enough,” he murmured. ‘I don’t 
quite understand, but it isn’t unfair. I always 
did know it was so hard for mother. Do 
you think one will be long down here by 
himself, Dad ?” 

“ My son, mother and I will wait for you.” 

“Oh yes, be sure you keep looking 
through the gates for me. I won't be a 
coward, Daddy ; it isn’t so unfair.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE FUTURE. 


OW dim the future! 


Which of us can tell 


What shall befall us thro’ the moving year ? 
In vain would busy fancy’s magic spell 
Essay to make it clear. 


Known unto God, and unto Him alone, 
Hid in the archives of eternal love, 
Planned by the great Creator on His throne, 
All fate and chance above. 


Then, fearless, speed we on our pilgrim way, 
Meeting the unknown future with a smile ; 
The darkest hours of life’s toilsome day 
Are but Ged’s “little while.” 





LYDIA HOPE. 
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SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Little deeds of kindness.” 
Lesson: Gen. i. 26—31. 
Text: “A (little) man from the Lord.” 


OW, children, let us think of the great 
purpose God had in giving you and your | 
chatter and laughter to your parents. Boys | 
and girls—and men and women too—think far 
too little of what is in the mind of that great 
and good Maker of us all when He sets labo- 
rious manhood, pen and tools in hand, and 
womanhood at her spinning-wheel, to serve a 
little baby and win riches which are perhaps 
prized more in heaven than on earth, but 
which are baby’s wages. It may sound all 
very strange to you, standing by me in this 
room here on earth, to hear that baby is the 
greatest and best master the world contains, | 
but it will seem all right and true enough 
when we have all come to see how much of | 
what we take with us to heaven we owe to 
it. There is but one master who for spiritual 
work surpasses baby, that is Jesus Himself. 
Jesus wins loves, and self-denials, and volun- | 
tary slavery ; andevery baby does too. Jesus | 
says babies are greater than prophets. And | 
they have been so from the day they first | 
could run about the house of Adam and Eve, 
and Eve smiled on what she called “a little 
man from the Lord,” until now and here, in 
our house. You shall see why it is so. 
Long years ago a child was born into the 





world called Christopher, he is now up in | 


heaven ; Jesus took him there, but he once 
lived on the earth as you do now. And he 
grew up to be very big and strong—a giant 
indeed. He could uproot an oak-tree for a 
walking-stick, stride over gates and ditches, 





wade deep flooding streams that would roll 
other men over and drown them. He could 
run a race with a horse, and fell a bullock at 
a blow. And Christopher would enlist him- | 
self in the service of some king, but he said | 
it must be the greatest king in the world. | 
He would serve none other. And there was 
nobody at home to tell him which king was | 
the greatest. So he bade his friends fare- 
well, and wandered up and down the earth 
till he found one whom men there said was | 
the king of all kings. And he went to him | 
and offered himself, and said, “Take me; I 
want to serve you.” And the king took him, 
and the king’s people came and stood and | 


| 


| grow pale, and his body shake with fear, and 


he said to himself, “There is somebody 


| greater than my king, or he would not tremble 


” 


so.” And he found out who that somebody 


was, It was Satan! “Ah, Satan is the 
greatest king,” he said ; and bidding farewell 
to his first master, he enlisted in the service 
of Satan. But one day he found Satan 
trembling at the name of Jesus. “Then, 
there is a greater than Satan,” he said, and 
leaving the service of his second master, he 
turned out to find the king whose name that 
master feared. ‘He is the king for me!” 
he said. Finding some difficulty in dis- 
covering where this greatest king lived, he 
called on a hermit who was said to be his 
friend. And he found the hermit fasting 
and praying in a bare little stone cell, and he 
said to him, “Here I am, a giant; I am 
strong and well. I cannot fast, I cannot pray ; 
but I can fight and kill enemies. I have 
done it for two kings; but yours is greater 
than they both, and I want to do it for him. 
Where shall I find him ?” 

The old hermit was a thin man, who could 
fast all day and pray all night, but could not 
fight, and could net carry. And this man 
seemed to him a boor and a dolt. Yet it 
struck him that Jesus wanted a bridge at a 
great river to which a footpath went, where 
people had to wade and were often drowned 
in trying todo so. Perhaps this man might 
be the bridge. 

“Jesus never wants fighting-men,” the 
hermit said, “but He is in want of a strong 
man to carry people across ariver. It is in 
a bleak place. Nobody likes to go that way, 
but many have to do so, and travellers—men, 
women, and children, too—are often carried 
away and drowned there. Year after year I 
have seen their poor dead bodies go by my 
hut in the stream there. It makes me very 
unhappy. Yet, what can I do? But you 
are strong; my King would like a servant 
like you.” 

At first, it seemed passing strange that a 
King, at whom Satan trembled, should be 
the friend and servant of helpless people, of 
poor pedlars, perhaps, and tramps. He 
rather liked the thought as far as the King 
was concerned ; but about himself? He was 
not used to that idea of a King. But he 
thought thus: “I know He is the greatest 


stared at him; he was such a rarely mighty | King, for Satan trembles at Him,” and then 


man. But one day he saw his king’s face | looking down at the hermit, he said, “ Your 
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King likes to help weak people, does He ? | Christ he had so long served ; and ever after 
Tl serve Him; I'll go!” So he went to the | he dwelt with Him. 
woods by the dangerous river, and roasted| In the morning there was a tree growing 
his meals of wild birds and fruit alone under | by the stream where no tree had been before, 
the trees, and spent the days, and months, | where the giant had planted his staff, which 
and years, in carrying people across the | had comforted him while he carried the child 
flood, and soon found, too, how beautiful it | across; but the giant was gone. He had 
was. When anybody offered him pay for | entered into his rest. 
his work, he said, ‘“ My King’s servants all} I have told you this story of what St. 
serve for love. You cannot tell how good it | Christopher did long centuries ago that you 
is.” And he refused the pay, and people | may the better see what kind of service is 
went their way on their journey wondering. | the service of God. The feel of it is in us 
He was always at the crossing-place. In | when we are glad to serve the helpless and 
bitter storms of snow, and rain, and wind, |the needy. And this is just the feeling 
he was there ; and night and day. If he was | fathers and mothers have to their babies : to 
asleep, people had only to touch him, and a | babes, parents are all St. Christophers. Tiny 
smile passing over his big face, he awoke, | forlorn little travellers come they all, totter- 
and, lifting them to his high shoulder, he | ing weakness and helpless want, yet compel- 
waded his way through the stream and put | ling glad millions to serve them. Were it 
them safely down on the other side. Year|not so their dear little bodies would lie 
after year he thus loyally served his King, | bleached over all the earth, as those bodies 
and nobody was drowned; and so he grew old. | the hermit saw go by his hut in the rushing 
At length, one night, when the sky was /|stream. Fathers and mothers are babies’ 
black, and violent winds blew, and the river, | giants: God has sent them to the danger 
in flood, leaped and roared along its rocky | to carry them over ; and, like St. Christopher, 
bed, there came a little child to the river’s | they find for their wage how good it is to 
bank and, touching Christopher out of his| carry them. This is their ancient service to 
sleep, he asked to be carried across. The giant | the great King. And it is when the little 
awoke and stood up, and saw the most help- | traveller is the least, the most helpless and 
less little fellow he had ever seen that way. | forlorn, when its health has given way to sick- 
He was a pale and lovely child; very little, | ness and life is ready to perish, that lovingly 
very poor, and almost naked, and alone; an | serving it makes parents most near to the life 
orphan. His father was up in heaven; his | of heaven, most fit to enter its gates. God 
mother too, he said. “Oh, yes,” said the giant, | calls men and women to such service as this 
with a smile ; “but I never carried across | that the world may not perish of love of 
so little and friendless a fellow as you.” food and money, wages and selfishness ; and 
Then he pulled up a tree by its roots for a | that it may know what heart riches are, and 
staff, because the stream to-night was so deep | taste crumbs of the bread of heaven, and begin 
and strong, and the wind blew him about | the everlasting life, where all is done for love. 
a little, for he was getting very old, and| This is the use then of little prattling and 
needed something to keep his ground in the | totting feet, which like that little traveller at 
stream and to feel his way with, it was so | Christopher’s stream come asking fathers and 
dark. Then he shouldered the child, and | mothers to serve them. 
waded his slow, kindly way through the 
water. Ashe went his way, the little traveller 








grew very heavy to him, but he landed him SECOND EVENING. 
safely on the other side. As he put him Opening Hymn: “Oh, what ean little hands dot” 
* “11: oem vesson : Gen, ii. 21—24. 
down he saw the light of millions of jewels on | Text: “And God made man in His image : male and female 


his little curly brow. Whom had he carried ? | made He them.” 
And there lay folded like a toy in his little | Now let us think of our family life, and 
bosom a tiny image of the world. The | how it is that the world all begins in boys 
wrinkled, aged man stood hushed and awed. | and girls. The short reason why it is so is, 
“T am the King thou hast served by this | that God thought it best. Male and female 
stream,” the child began. “Plant thy staff in | made He them. Baby friends and grown-up 
the earth.” And the old man planted it in | friends alike He mixes out of kindness, be- 
the earth. “Now come with me.” And he | cause He is thinking of our good, and wants 
went with Him through the gates of heaven. | to see amongst us the loveliest love. And 
He had not to knock at the gates, but went | when girls’ and boys’ lives are mingled in 
straight through, the giant led by the little! pretty pleasant ways, they have some of the 
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feeling of God abiding in them: they think 
life good ; and so does He. 

Girls and boys greatly enrich each other. 
Girls’ eyes and hands and hearts make the 
strength of boys the tenderer, nobler, and 
manlier.. And a boy’s manliness awakes the 
deeper, grander nature of girls; and in the 
pretty ways of their mutual love, from baby- 
hood up to manhood and womanhood, 
heaven sees some of the most beautiful 
sights the earth affords. 

To girls God gives slenderer limbs to need 
the strong guardian friendships of boys. 
When a girl is frightened, it is for a boy to 
stand between her and danger, for which the 
girl repays him with admiration and innocent 
love ; and he is proud and glad. But though 
girls have not strong bodies, they have won- 
derful strength of heart. I will tell you 
directly of what sufferings a girl grew up to 
endure for a youth whom she right royally 
loved, putting her aching limbs and battered 


hands and bleeding brow between him and | 


death. What hands she has, what limbs she 
has, she gives away for but one reward. Her 
lot is very hard if nobody loves her, and most 
easy if somebody loves her well; and when 
loved and appreciated she wants no other 
wages, bears burdens without a murmur, can 
suffer like an eel, and be daring as a lion. 
Girls’ souls go out to be pleasant and useful 
and to making lives happy. For that they 
gladly give themselves away. 

I am speaking about Moses’s stories, and 
you know that they were written for little 
Hebrew children. There was once a grown 
Hebrew girl who sat in the doorway of a 
little house by the sea, where fisher-boys 
went sailing. She had asofter skin than the 
boys, and longer, more curly hair. One of 
those boys was named Zebedee, and he grew 
up to like the girl; and his smile was sweeter 
to her than all the perfumes and lights of the 
pretty gardens on the hills around. And he 
called her Salome ; and, spoken by him, that 
word was the pleasantest word she knew. 
And this Zebedee at his fishing dreamed. He 
dreamed of having a ship of his own to sail 
the seas, she heard him say. “And that ship 
would be Zebedee’s ship ”—that was Salome’s 
joy. He thought, too, of hiring a house of 
his own ; that house would be Zebedee’s house, 
she thought, and how she would like to 
dwell there, and be the mother of Zebedee’s 
children. And this was all loyal and pretty 
and holy. And she grew up to think of 
Zebedee in the storms, and to pray for him ; 
and with hand and heart she made his house 
a pleasant haven of rest from the hardships 








of a sailor life. And it is this, dear childrén, 
which turns a house into a holy and beautiful 
home. 

So girls come into the world to play their 
girlish games as boys their boyish ones, all 
by the will of God: for the chivalry and 
gallantry of boys, and for the gentleness and 
homeliness of life. That, God said, would be 
good. This should be the first answer in 
the catechism of happy nursery religion. 

Now let me show you what strong and 
beautiful things God has wrapped up and 
hidden in every baby girl’s breast. 

In an English village. The red sun was 
sinking, the evening shadows were deepen- 
ing towards the night, and in a prison there 
sat a prisoner. He was a noble, healthy man, 
yet to him the deepening shadows meant the 
approach of death. He was good and brave 
and young, yet was he condemned to be 
hanged. The people of the place knew him 
and loved him. He was a friend of the 
people and hated by the king—that was the 
reason why he should be hanged. The people 
would gladly spare him, but it was useless to 
try. Howcould they ? He was in the king’s 
prison and condemned, and would be hanged 
before the stars were out. There was a 
whisper that friends with soldiers were coming 
to deliver him ; but, if they do not come be- 
fore the curfew tolls, he will be a dead man, 
for the judges had said, “ Hang him at the 
curfew.” 

And the red sun was now rapidly going 
down to the setting, and at sunset the 
curfew would ring out from the church- 
tower. The sinking sun would not stand 
still. Nothing could spare him. And all the 
people of the village sat in their houses hor- 
rified and sorrowful, all save one girl of 
eighteen years. She stood in the long street 
alone, wretched and eager, and watching, 
with hardly a notion of what she was going 
to do. That bell, they would ring. The old 
sexton who had rung it at sunset, “ these 
seventy years,” he said, would be going his 
way soon to ring it, and at its solemn and 
slow Bing, Bang, Boom, the gaoler would lead 
out the young prisoner to die. His orders 
were, “ At the ringing of the curfew.” 

The girl stood alone in the empty street, 
desperation and madness and grief leaping in 
her veins. She was only a girl, and nobody ; 
but her helplessness only made her the more 
eager and terrible. She was waiting for the 
sexton. ‘Would he hear her? Dare he? 
He must! oh, he must!” she moaned, great 
tears standing in her wild eyes. What 
she was doing she hardly knew ; or what use 
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it could be? But she would not have that 
curfew ring. It was the law of the land, and 
judges had said it, and she was only a cottage 
girl; but she will conquer the law. “It 
shall not ring,” she said, thrilling with the 
might of utter helplessness. 

The crimson clouds were all dying in 
the low west, and chill shadows crept about 
her, and steadily sank the sun. A moment 
of terrible silence now fell on the village. 
The gaoler had gone by to the prison ; now 


the sexton turned out, and limped his way | 


towards the church. Knowing what a solemn 
and awful thing in the next few minutes 
would happen the people all held their 
breath ; some knelt, some stood ; all prayed, 
and waited. The girl walked like a dead 
thing to the sexton’s side. 

“Oh, sexton, you must not, you must not ; 
you shall not ring!” she pleaded, trembling 
with anguish, wringing her hands, her eyes 
red and swollen with hot, scalding tears. 

The deaf old sexton shook his head, and 
moved on towards the church tower. “I 
must do my duty, miss,” he said; “I must 
do my duty.” 

Every step of the way towards that 
horrible door he sought, she pleaded and 
wept and agonised. To be hanged herself 
would seem nothing compared with his being 


hanged ! 
“Tt’s wicked!” she cried. “You shall 
not!” She was like a tortured wild beast, leap- 


ing at some chance of escape. Staring, she 
scarcely saw; walking, she yet seemed petri- 
fied and dead. “Oh, you must not, you 
shall not! They'll hang him!” she cried as 
the sexton put his hand on the belfrey door. 
He was deaf to pity; he pushed her away, 
and proceeded to open the door, and the de- 
spairing girl’s eyes fell upon the rope that 
pulled the bell. She shrieked a little wild 
shriek, like a bird at a death-wound, and 
turned dark and blind ; but love’s blindness 
sees more than cold seeing. The dim shape 
of a ladder gleamed on her ; it would be the 
ladder to the bell-chamber! Never in her 
life was she stronger. Swift as the flash of 
her thought, she darted up it, while the deaf 
old man pottered about somewhere, and when 
he turned round she was gone. Ladder 
after ladder, she reached the chamber where 
the big bell hung, and with the frenzy of a 
hope, which in a second might be too late, 
she sprang at the clapper hanging above her 
head, like a hunted deer springing at a rock, 
or a trained man at a trapeze, and with the 
grip of desperation she clung, and with her 
clasping hands lifted herself higher, twining 





her soft arms round its big swinging iron 
ball; her legs hung in the air, her arms 
almost torn from their sockets, her heart- 
strings almost breaking, lest she should at the 
swing lose her grip and fall. Her temples beat 
like sledge-hammers, but she would clasp the 
clapper, though body and arms should tear 
asunder. She had scarcely got her hold 
before the dim light which had lighted her 
suddenly wentsout; the sun had set. The 
rope began to move, the beam to roll and toss 
the bell. It swung and struck her head. She 
would not have heeded had it tortured her 
to death. Her care was, had the curfew 
rung? The blood rushed into her ears ; was 
that why she could not hear! Again the 
beam turned, the bell swung, and this time 
her lips touched its great iron sides. She 
pursed them up as if for a kiss to soften the 
stroke. Had it rung? She thought not. 
Once again the rope pulled and again the bell 
rolled, and again her limbs touched its cold 
sides. Her ears were clear; she listened ; it 
was muie/ A hum, not louder than the 
murmur of a bee in a flower, and not heard 
farther, just mingled with the creakings of the 
old rolling beam ; thethree pulls were finished! 
Still she hung on. Would he pull once 
more? Breathless, every throbbing vein from 
head to foot bursting, each limb on fire with 
pains, she still held the clapper fast. Its sound 
was death for him. Listening, she dimly 
heard below the old sexton’s footsteps go out 
and the tower door close behind him. Then 
she relaxed her aching grasp, dropped on to 
her swollen feet and the chamber swam 
round, the tower reeled. She staggered a 
moment, then felt her way slowly down lad- 
der after ladder, and let herself timidly out 
into the twilight. All was still. The gaoler, 
breathless in the gaol waiting, listened for 
the curfew, the young prisoner stood with 
tied hands: the villagers, in their silent 
houses, heard their own hearts beat as 
they still listened for the fatal bell. Only 
the deaf old sexton’s slow and weary step 
could she hear. She stood alone without an 
idea what to do. Life or death still hung on 
a thread. Would anybody tell the sexton 
he had not rung? The villagers would not. 
Would somebody at last spoil her work ? She 
started a little, what was that among the 
graves? It was the chink of a grasshopper. 
And that ’—here, over the hills! that dis- 
tant sound! Wasit horses’ feet? Was it the 
soldiers ? It was the soldiers ! Then God had 
saved him! She dropped down a moment 
on her knees on the bare stone path and 
prayed unspeakably. She wasall gratitude: 
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dumb, speechless gratitude. As the rattle of 
horses’ hoofs neared, she stood sentry at the 
tower door guarding that cruel bell as if it 
might come out. Then with the dart of a 
swallow, she reached them as they reached 
the church-yard gate, and told them where 
her lover lay. They made swift, straight way 
to the prison, and—as he stood, hands tied 
waiting for execution—set him free. In 
another moment the story was known to the 
rejoicing town, and that it was through her 
loving wisdom and daring and endurance the 
soldiers had come in time to find him alive. 
And when they praised her she said, “ Oh, 
itis nothing!” But the saved man listened. 
He had expected to be led out to die and he 
would not have murmured, but this over- 
came him. Was it she! bit of a thing as she 
was, who had baffled them all and saved him? 
He clasped her in his arms and they bathed 
each other’s face with big, happy tears. 

The story goes on to say that they after- 
wards married, man and wife. But I have 
told it to you that you may see in it what is 
a woman’s kind of soul, and how wise and 


brave and wonderful a thing is her conse- | 
crated love; and still more have I told it that | 


you may see how much she does to make 
God’s world happy and beautiful, and what 
deep kind thoughts were in the mind of 
God when He made the little men from the 
Lord, male and female, and gave them to each 
other to be kind helpers and companions and 
perfecters of one another. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ There’s a friend for little children.” 
Lesson: Genesis iv. 1—8 


Text: ‘‘And the Lord had respect unto Abel and his | 


offering.” 
One of the most beautiful stories Moses 


told is also one of his saddest: it is of how | 


the little “men from the Lord” grew up. 
Adam and Eve had two sons, Cain and Abel. 
These two boys, besides working for their 
flocks and farm, offered sacrifices to God, and 
about these sacrifices a quarrel arose, which 
ended in a horrible way. 

The story is this. Each brother brought 
of what he had: one, lambs or kids; the 
other, armfuls of fruits, and perhaps of 
blossoms too. Both gifts were right, but the 
hearts of the givers were not both right. 
Abel’s was right, but Cain’s was not; and none 
of the beauty of a gift to God is in the gift 
itself. It is all in the heart which gives it, 
no matter what the gift. Noah gave a lamb ; 
the widow, two mites; the woman that was 
a sinner, a box of spikenard ointment, very 
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all that they gave, they gave out of a beauti- 
ful and genuine heart ; so all were good and 
| delightful gifts: the glory and grace of their 
| givers’ hearts was upon them. And this 
story tells us that God had respect to Abel’s 
offering, and had not respect unto Cain’s. 
What did it matter to God, to have a lamb 
given Him, or some flowers given Him ? 
| Though He admires lambs and flowers be- 
cause He made them and feeds and clothes 
them with His hand, yet the cattle and the 
flowers of all the thousand hills the world con- 
tains were already His. He never wants for 
anything, save only for love, and what love 
gives ; and whatever that may be, it speaks 
| what is unspeakable and what is priceless to 
| Him. It is just the same with God as with 
| the simple and pure souls of men. I knowa 
| person who was profoundly moved when, on 
a birthday, the least of the children of the 
house gravely and affectionately brought out 
of her little pocket her baby hand with a 
raisin in it, and thrust it to her whose feast 
it was, saying, “That is a present for your 
birthday.” A day or two before, the little 
one had had two raisins given her, and 
she had thought in her little head, all to 
herself, that she would keep one of them for 
the servant’s birthday. And there it lay, in 
a corner of her tiny pocket, and in a quiet 
corner of her happy heart, and with all the 
grave dignity of a young child doing an un- 
consciously beautiful thing, she drew it out 
and gave it away, and said, “That is for you; 
I’ve saved it for your birthday.” It was only 
one raisin, on which some of the dust, found 
in all little nursery folks’ pockets, took the 
place of the bloom it had once worn. She 
had, perhaps, handled it a good deal with 
her little warm hand, and had occasionally 
taken it out to just peep at it, feeling greatly 
tempted to eat it. She liked raisins, but she 
had said, “No; I'll save it for her birthday.” 
When such little sacrifices move us, there is 
something in us by which to understand how 
gifts become acceptable to God. It is not 
the gifts that He delights in, but frank, 
genuine love and thought. When what lies 
behind a dusty tumbled raisin, underneath 
a white pinafore, makes the little gift res- 
pected, quite sacred indeed, then we get a 
gleam within us of why the Lord God values 
| offerings and sacrifices. It was what lay 
}in the heart of Abel that made his kids 
pleasant: and the want of it that made 
| Cain’s fruits worthless. The Lord had no 
| regard for Cain’s offering. 

A heart full of love, that God values ; and 
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apples—nothing but that—and were no more 
to God than were all the kids scampering on 
the green hills and the juicy fruits which 
hung on every apple-tree in the wide world. 
They were only ones of tens of thousands till 
brought by grateful hearts, then God loved 
them. On mere sacrifice itself God never 
smiled from the beginning of time until now. 
It is lovers that He loves, and He is pleased 
with the least thing which love finds it a 
pleasure to do. 

Abel loved, so Abel’s gift was beautiful ; 
and tke story says that Cain did not love; 
he had not therefore the excellency of 
goodness, and that was clear to be seen, for 
“light is sown for the righteous, and glad- 
ness for the upright in heart.” I am sure 
that the widow, who had so generously 
thrust her two mites into what she felt was 
the treasury of God, went all the way home 
and entered her bare little store-room with 
more womanly dignity and beauty about her 
face than had been seen on her for many 
days and than was on the faces of all the 
women of her street besides. People call 
such looks the favour of God and the grace 
of God. Giving generously, genuinely to 
God, means always rich and grand things for 
the soul, which Cain had not. 

Which Cain could not have. For why? 
Why, because he did not love his brother. 
His brother’s success gave him heart-burn- 
ings, his brother’s favour, hatred ; and God 
can accept no man’s gift who hates a brother. 
He can pity him and forgive him for it; 
but He cannot respect him, nor can He 
respect his gift. It was not of love, either 
to God or man—could not be; for “ this 
we know, that he: that loveth God, loveth 
his brother also.” God can see into our 
hearts as well as you can see into a glass 
globe of clean water, and He can see when 
there is love to a brother there as well as 
you can see when there is a gold fish in the 
glass globe of clear water. To God all 
hearts are transparent, and he saw brotherly 
love in Abel, and so respected Abel and 
Abel’s gift ; but He saw no brotherly love in 
Cain, and He did not, and could not, respect 
Cain; and not respecting him, He cared 
nothing for his gifts. ‘When thou bringest 
thy gift to the altar,” said the Son of God, 
knowing God well, as none ever knew before, 
“and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee ; leave there thy gift 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 

A little girl had a Noah’s ark given to her, 
and as she sat up on her-high chair at table 








setting the animals out, a sudden fancy struck 
her: it came of her great happiness: she 
would let God in heaven see them. So she 
set them all out on the window side of the 
table, in the sun, afraid to put them where 
He might miss the sight of them, lest He 
should not have a share of her own brand- 
new tremulous rapture. Perhaps there was 
a little kid and a little lamb there, painted all 
yellow and white ; but be the little painted 
figures she set out what they might, they 
were just as much respected by the God 
before whom she spread them as was the 
offering of Abel or the frankincense of the 
Magi. A sacrifice to God is anything we do 
of our own accord, out of a free and happy 
love of Him, and desire for His pleasure. 
But it is not possible to love Him and hate a 
brother. That little girl’s brothers must have 
a share of her joy if God is to have one. He 
only goes halves ; He will not, cannot, honour 
any heart that turns its back on man and 
fancies therefore it is all His. It is not His 
at all, neither the heart nor the gift. 

And Cain was sullen and ill-conditioned 
towards his brother, and the hand that laid 
the offering on the altar would one day shed 
that brother’s blood. It was all sleeping, 
growing, getting ready to break out and 
slay. How could God like his gift, not re- 
specting his character ? Abel was not asaint. 
He might be far from one; but he loved his 
brother, and love covers a multitude of sins, 
to God at least: not gifts and offerings and 
sacrifices, but brotherly love. 

One day this terrible perilous passion com- 
ing over Cain, he struck, as he had done in 
his childhood, when impulse could no longer 
be restrained ; but this time it was a club 
which he raised, and with a swift blow Abel 
fell to the ground a dead man. It was 
wickedly done; and Cain saw his brother’s 
lifeless form red with blood. It was hor- 
rible! And he fled, returning to his home no 
more. And Abel also returned never more. 
His mother wondered, sought them in the 
fields, and she found Abel. Can you not 
fancy her finding her dead boy, and picking 
him up and taking his poor bruised head in 
ker arms and folding it to her bosom, and 
stroking his beautiful face and smoothing his 
clotted, sanded locks from his brow, and 
weeping as though she would all turn to 
tears? She had never seen death, and she 
stood over the closed lips and eyes till the 
sickening fact broke upon her—he is dead. 
And then she understood the words, “ Ye 
shall know good and evil.” Oh, what 
wretched knowledge had sin brought! And 
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she carried her dead child to her house as 
best she might ; and Adam saw, and they 
two sobbed and wept together, and then they 
went to the world’s first grave; and, wrapped 
in aclean goatskin shroud, blinded with tears 
they laid him to his last rest. And they 
could no more bear the woods and the fields, 
and the lake where they had walked with 
him, where he had ridden upon his father’s 
shoulders as a baby, and walked, talking 
with them as a man. And they were sick 
of life, and home was sorrowful, and their 
hearts were dark. 

Such is the dreadful work that may be 
done by a little ‘man from the Lord” upon 
his parents’ hearts who gives himself up to 
unkindness, envy and hatred. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I have a Father up in heaven.” 
sson: Genesis iv. 9—15. 

Text: “And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any 

finding him should kill him.” 

So Cain was a murderer, and men sought 
to kill him; and we are not surprised, for 
when we hear that word, a murderer, we at 
once think of policemen, and prisons, and 
_ the gallows, which are the ways by which 
men still seek to kill a murderer. But the 
story of this murder is much less common- 
place than that, and is more wonderful and 
thrilling. 

To begin with, it was not policemen, but 
pretty grasses and flowers that first changed 
their ways towards Cain. The fields still 
provided him with a full bowl of milk, and 
gave him as much to eat as he wanted, just 
as they had done before. But upon a wicked 
man like him they refused any more to smile. 
It is all true: the earth would not, could 
not help him, and make him happy as it 
had done before. And it acts in just the 
same ways to-day towards people wearing 
their fine cloth clothing as it did, six thou- 
sand years ago, towards Cain in his shaggy 
coat of skin: it frowns on wickedness. 
Wicked Cain took his spade and delved his 
garden, and sowed his grain in spring, and 
reaped his increase at harvest time, all just 
as usual. He walked the field paths be- 
tween his palm-trees and fig-trees, and saw 
the sun go by ; and sat in the doorway of his 
hut watching the softening rains, and twi- 
light fall, and the quiet white stars come out, 
all just the same as before. Yet all was so 
different: nothing now was “very good.” 
He was the same man, and yet so different. 
The same warm life throbbed in his veins, 
the same strong limbs toiled in his fields, but 








the strength of his heart was gone, for it 
is goodness that makes hearts strong. Good 
sons and good brothers know the joys and 
strength of God. Bears cannot know them, 
nor wolves. They live by their meals, and 
hurt and kill, and inherit the earth and all it 
has to give them when they have a full 
stomach and a place toliedown in. A cruel 
heart in them hides nothing. But man has 
another being and can see, and feel, and 
enjoy out of a pure life as God did when He 
beheld His woods, and rivers, and fields all 
beautiful and good. 

Moses’s story tells us that after his sin the 
earth yielded no more its strength to Cain. 
He could work as before, pull weeds up, run, 
leap, and throw with the same power as 
before, but though speed and strength of 
limbs make the strength of monkeys and 


| antelopes, they do not make the strength of 
| a man. 
| goodness: a pure, bold, and gentle heart. 


A man’s strength is happiness and 


And Cain’s heart was base, and proud, and 
cruel. 

And hearts of men, too, as well as flowers, 
are changed towards Cain. People are angry 
with him—so angry that if somebody does 
not come between him and them he will soon 
be a dead man. All men’s kindness towards 
dead Abel turns into vengeance and fury 
towards Cain, and is ready to rush out on 
him and snap at him like a pack of hungry 
wolves breaking out of their forest cover after 
a lonely traveller. He was a fugitive and a 
vagabond, with nothing but his feet and their 
swiftness between him and death. The 
world was not beautiful, and life was un- 
bearable. 

Wretched as a man can be, Cain sought 
somebody to protect him. And to whom 
did he go? He hada mother. Did he go 
to her? Perhaps his mother might have a 
quiet corner of her heart for a wicked son in 
his misery. Many a grand, deep mother has 
had such a corner in her heart for sons in as 
great trouble as his, and has cried to God for 
them in an agony of prayer: yet Cain did not 
go to his mother. After such a grief as she 
had had over her buried boy, there might 
be no mercy in her; there might be nothing 
in her but woe for her slain son. In grief 
and madness she might have shuddered at 
his name, and shut the door both of her 
heart and house against him. The story 
does not say ; but this it does say, that hope 
for him did not lie in his mother’s favour. 
He had a father, but hope lay not in him. 
Though Adam would not feel the dead lad’s 
death so much as Eve, yet it was horrible to 
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him ; and the more likely of the two was he 
to make a swift end of Cain if he but showed 
himself within reach. 

Indeed, it would seem from the story, the 
world he had to fear was his own father and 
mother—naturally these felt most deeply 
poor Abel’s death. And though the story was 
not written to give the Hebrews the census 
of the world at that date, but only to tell 
comething about God, yet for the sake of 
that something about God we are made to 
see none but near and tender relationship in 
those that Cain had to fear. It was they 
who would be happy to see him die. This, 
too, is a great point of the story. 

Anyway, in his lot so horrible and unbear- 
able, it was not to his parents that he went, 
but to God. Friendless and weary, he cried 
out unto the Lord, and said, ‘My punish- 
ment is greater thanI can bear!” His crime 
was dark—darker to God than to anybody— 
yet the Lord heard his cry, at once, and came 
between him and those who would take his 
life. It was the Lord who protected him 
and saved him. “And the Lord put a mark 
on Cain lest any finding him should slay him.” 

Dark and foul as was the sin of Cain, God 
would not have him killed. “ Justice!” men 
cried, “he’s better dead!” “ Justice,” cried 
Heaven, “ and touch him if you dare!” Hap- 
pily for Cain, it was the Lord who was the 
first to find him ; and after that, when those 
who would slay him looked at him, they saw 
Heaven’s protecting mark upon him, and 
when they were lifting their bludgeons to 
smite him down to the ground, as he had 
smitten his brother, he pointed to his badge 
of God, and the men drew back, their weapons 
dropped, and they stood in awe. Without 
it he would have been slain; but he had it, 
and was saved. And he had his liberty, and 
went about before his father and mother by 
Eden, and away into the land of Nod, east of 
Eden, and lived anywhere ; for where danger 
was, there too was God’s protection. 

This story is a grand parable of the ways 
of God. It is given for “ doctrine, correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness.” Talk 
of righteousness! what is the righteousness 
of man? Why, it can become the meanest, 
most vindictive thing man possesses. Even 
the righteousness of our best, most partial 
friends, of even the father who has toiled for 
us, reared us, and found his sole reward and 
happiness in our childish ways ; of even the 
mother who foldéd our little bald, baby 
head to her bosom, and fed us there, thought 
for us and loved us from infancy, and mea- 
sured us against the wall on our birthdays— 





even the righteousness of such may become 
mere stung and injured madness, and be so 
deadly a foe to our wickedness that it turns 
them into murderers themselves. That is 
all possible. All human justice is blunder- 
ing, cold, and cruel, compared with the 
justice of God. His is the only justice the 
world contains, for His alone is holy, and 
what is holy is always kindest and best. 

Cain has perhaps gone his baby and man- 
hood’s way for thirty years about his mother’s 
door. But what a change has one blind, 
wicked action wrought! Thirty years, too, 
has he gone his way before the face of his 
Maker, God. But in spite of his dreadful 
sin God stands beside him still, and Cain 
weeps his sinner’s tears with Him. Eve had. 
told him her one Bible-story—his father and 
mother’s experience of the pities and com- 
passions and mercies of God. Their fallen 
lips had taught his baby prayer to Him 
in heaven, to whom father and mother had 
owed their very life: of His own mercies had 
He saved them. And now that these par- 
doned sinners sit in judgment and pronounce 
for their own son’s death, his baby creed in- 
spires him ; from father and mother, he turns 
to theirGod. Far better than themselves 
was their gospel. Righteousness, man’s righte- 
ousness, is a clumsy, blundering thing. Re- 
member this all the days of your life. A 
forgiven servant flying at the throat of a 
fellow-servant whom he won't forgive, that 
is the picture of man Jesus has painted. 
Long before the words were put into modern 
sinners’ mouths, 


** I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad, 
I found in Him a resting-place 
And He has made me glad,” 


Moses had shown wretched Cain finding his 
resting-place. In their trouble, his father 
and mother had fled to hide them in a bush ; 
their son flies to hide him in God. 

Perhaps it was this story which inspired 
the Psalmist to sing—‘“ When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.” 

We may all become dreadful sinners and 
this righteous world long to rid itself of the 
sight of us, and we ourselves, finding con- 
science and memory quite unbearable, be- 
come fugitives and vagabonds, still God will 
look on us, as He must look on everything 
human, even at its very worst, with respect 
and pity and forgiveness, and be our friend, 
and will in no wise cast us out. Whatever 


the little man from the Lord may grow up 
to be, he will never cease to be His from 
whom he came, 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
A WORD FOR THE CHILDREN. 


N all the various schemes that have been suggested | 
for commemorating the Queen’s Jubilee the | 
children have hardly been thought of. Here and there | 
a Corporation more foolish than the rest has deter- 
mined to gather together all the children of school 
age and to feast them on June 21st; to give them, | 
in fact, one day of wild excitement and unwise in- 
dulgence, and, as a natural consequence, several 
days of exhaustion or even illness. But plans like 
these will do more good to the contractor than to the 
children. Why not unite in one great effort, and 
empty our workhouses of the children that are at 
present to be found there; children fed by rule, 
clothed by rule, taught by rule, doctored by rule, | 


£2,000, but very often above that amount. In one 
year it actually rose to £3,500. The total amount 
so expended between the years 1870—1884 was 
£30,400, giving an average of more than £2,000 a 
year ; and we must remember that Manchester is 
not a rich bishopric, and that the late bishop was 
not a rich man. Evidence of this kind cannot be 
refuted. We know now how James Fraser spent 
his money, and if we had similar information about 
other bishops we should be sure to find that they do 


| very much the same. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE CLERGY. 
Those who come into close contact with the clergy 
in the country districts will recognise that the sag 


| picture drawn by Mr. R. E. Protheroe of the condi- 


and cared for by rule? loved by rule they cannot be. | 


Why not take them, one and all, and turn them out 


of the barrack into the home? Why not give to | 


all what some have already—a home, where they 
live in little bands, undef proper care, and with 
suitable teaching; learning how to live, how to 
love, how to think, and how to work, not as parts 
of a great machine, but as members of one family? 
The scheme is not a newone. It has been tried 
already ; tested by experience. We know how it 
answers, and what a magic effect it has upon the 
children who come under its influence. It has all 
the qualities that a Jubilee scheme should have. It 
will give real joy, and do positive good ; it will be 
at once local and national; and it would also be 
a fitting tribute to a Queen who in her whole life 
has shown what infinite value she attaches to the 
affection and the influence of family life. 


A BISHOP’S CHARITIES. 

A few months ago a violent attack was made upon 
our bishops, and they were accused of laying up 
large fortunes which ought to have been spent in the 
relief of suffering and the promotion of religion. 
Controversies of this kind are soon forgotten, and 
pass out of mind. They are sudden storms, sharp 
while they last, but soon over. Perhaps it is the 
truest wisdom to forget. But before dismissing the 
subject for good, it is worth while calling attention 
to a few facts contained in Mr. Hughes’s life of the 
late Bishop of Manchester—one of the most fasci- 
nating books that have been published for some 
time. Dr. Fraser kept his private accounts with 
great care, and, without going into minute detail, 
Mr. Hughes has been able to show how much he 
devoted to charitable purposes during the fifteen 
years of his episcopate. While the burdens which 
always accompany the acceptance of a bishopric 
were still heavy, the Bishop gave away about £900 a 
year ; but when the incumbrances were removed, the 


amount at once increases; it is sometimes under the | 


tion of things in rural parishes is by no means over- 
drawn ; itis grim and sorrowful truth. The present 
is dark enough for hundreds of faithful and hard- 
working clergymen ; the future is darker still. Tithe 


' has sunk in value, and is harder than ever to collect, 








while the rates that fall on it are heavier. Where 
the endowment is in the form of glebe things are 
even worse. While land was let with ease, and rents 
were regularly paid in full, all went well at the 
parsonage ; but times have changed now. A very 
large number of incumbents get scarcely any rent at 
all. Very many cannot find a tenant for the land, 
and have to farm it themselves, without experience 
and without capital, till they tooareruined. Booksare 
cut off, clothes are mended and patched over and over 
again, servants are dispensed with, and the household 
does its own work—even the roughest part of it. Then 
the children are taken away from school, and one 
privation leads but to another. And then we have 
one of the most wretched of sights, that of a refined 
and cultivated family reduced to absolute beggary. 
This is what is actually going on in hundreds of 
parishes to-day, and the saddest thing of all is that 
at present the suffering is all but unheeded. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES. 

With the best of intentions, Sir Richard Webster 
has made a most unfortunate blunder in his new 
Bill intended to abolish the inconveniences which are 
at present suffered by those who desire to get married 
in a Nonconformist chapel. The unfortunate bride- 
groom, even after settling matters with the bride, 
and all her relations and friends (no easy task that 
sometimes), finds that he is not yet through his diffi- 
culties ; he still has to get two people, the minister 
and the registrar, to meet at the same place and at 
the same time, knowing that if either should fail, 
the ceremony will end in a fiasco. In the Establish- 
ment, the clergyman combines both functions, civil 
and religious, is priest and registrar in one, represents 
the State as well as the Church. Sir Richard Webster’s 
Bill is intended to give properly qualified Noncon- 
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formist ministers the same authority ; the certificate | 
must be forwarded to the registrar, but the presence 
of that official at the ceremony will no longer be | 
required. But what is to insure due qualification ? | 
The Act takes as the essential condition that there | 
shall be a central governing body with disciplinary | 
powers, and here the proposal will break down. The 
Wesleyans and the Presbyterians can satisfy the 
test, but not the Baptists, the Congregationalists, 
the Unitarians, nor, it would appear, the Society of 
Friends. But if all these great bodies are excluded, 
the Bill will intensify and embitter the grievances 
that already exist. Sir Richard Webster evidently 
supposed that the Congregational and Baptist Unions 
claimed to exercise authority over individual churches. 
If he had consulted Dr. Hannay or Mr. Booth before 
drafting this unfortunate Act, he would have been 
saved from this misconception. 


STIMULANTS IN WORKHOUSES. 

Articles on Temperance subjects, it must be con- 
fessed, are apt to be dull, but Dr. Norman Kerr has 
some secret that keeps him from sharing in the fail- 
ures of his friends. He has a very happy knack 
with figures, very dangerous weapons for most of us 
to handle. With the aid of some Parliamentary 
returns, he has analysed the amount spent in provid- 
ing the inmates of our workhouses with intoxicating 
drink. The account shows progress in the right 
direction. Sixteen years ago, the sum spent in 
England and Wales for this purpose was £85,000. 
Ten years later, the amount had decreased by £10,000, 
while in 1885, only four years later, there had been 
a further decrease of £28,000. When it is remem- 
bered that the larger number of those who fill our 
workhouses have been brought there through drink, 
we shall be more disposed than ever to welcome this 
change. If we could but reduce the national con- 
sumption of intoxicating drink as rapidly and as 
decidedly, the gain would be immense. At present 
we have taken but £20,000,000 off the annual expen- 
diture ; that is something, but not enough. 

A KINDLY GIFT. 

Lord Wolverton has done a kind and appropriate 
act. In the last Government he was for a time at 
the head of the Post Office, and he has now devoted 
his official salary to the benefit of those who served 
under him while he was Postmaster-General. His 
gift will be employed in retaining four places for 
postmen in a Home of Rest near Dover, where those 
who are suffering from illness or overwork may find 
rest and change. There will be no difficulty in keep- 
ing the places occupied, for these men work hard, 
and at times under severe strain. Better public 
servants than the great body of them it would be 
difficult to find, and in general intelligence and in- 
tegrity of character they might perhaps compare 
not unfavourably with many who serve the nation 
in higher and more profitable positions. Anything 
that improves their condition is a public benefit. 
Some people have blamed Lord Wolverton for making 





a specific reference to his gift as representing official 


salary, on the ground that others who cannot afford 
to be as generous may feel bound to do the same, 
while others suggest that it may lead to an invidious 
distinction between poor and rich politicians. We 
have no fear of any such result. A public man who 
boldly confesses that he is a poor man, as Professor 
Fawcett did, has never been the worse for it yet, and 
we do not believe he ever will. 


A NEW CENTRE FOR THE WESLEYANS. 

While Churchmen have been debating the question 
for and against a Church House, the Wesleyans 
have made up their minds to leave their present head- 
quarters in Bishopsgate Street and to move their cen- 
tral office elsewhere. A site has been secured on the 
Thames Embankment, and there, in due time, the 
secretaries and other officials will settle in a new 
building more cheerful and commodious than the 
dingy Mission House which they occupy at present. 
‘‘ Westwards the course of empire takes its way,’’ 
the editor of the Methodist Recorder reminds us; and 
now Methodism is going west as well. The under- 
taking is no small one. Accommodation has to be 
found for nineteen departments, each with its secre- 
tary and staff; for the great Allen Library; for 
great Conference meetings and small committees ; 
and the plan includes all these demands. The 
scheme involves no appeal to the public at large. 
The sale of the present Mission House and its site 
is expected to cover the cost. If this should not be 
the case, a few rich and generous leaders of Me- 
thodism will find the difference. The income avail- 
able for work will not be touched. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CREED AND IN ACTION. 

The anonymous appeal issued by a small band of 
clergymen to all the incumbents of London parishes 
has certainly caught the popular ear. It has made 
us all talk and think. Will it make us act as well? 
That is the great question. The principles set forth 
in the manifesto are not new, but they are boldly 
and vigorously stated; and they need stating. Per- 
sonal responsibility for the condition of the poor and 
the suffering, that is the great fact to be pressed 
home on heart and conscience ; the responsibility of 
those who have wealth and comfort, and enjoy these 
blessings selfishly ; of those who hoard knowledge 
and culture instead of sharing these gifts with others ; 
the responsibility of those who drive hard bargains, 
and make cheapness the great law of their life; the 
sin of those who ‘‘ forget that some cheap things are 
too dear for human use,’’ and of those ‘‘ who think 
that 5 per cent. is a law of God.’’ All these are 
stern facts that must be proclaimed aloud till the 
world squares its account with its creed. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF FIRST OFFENCES. 

We may soon expect to see a better system adopted 
in practice for dealing with those who come before 
our magistrates and judges charged with a first 
offence. We all know that it is a monstrous mistake 
to treat weakness or folly as crimes, and that the 
law, as it now stands, turns out criminals as regu- 
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larly and effectively as if it had been a machine 
invented for the purpose. In time we shall shape 
our acts by our beliefs. We shall substitute super- 
vision for imprisonment in cases like these, and de- 
mand proof of good conduct instead of inflicting 
punishment. The Bill now before Parliament, im- 
perfect and crude as it is, gives us good hope for the 
future; and when we have once secured such a 
system of treatment as common sense and justice 
demand, then will be the time to organise a great 
society to give to those under inspection and on pro- 
bation the same kind of assistance that is now so 
generously extended to discharged prisoners. And 
when that day comes there will be fewer prisoners 
to need aid—the supply will be partly cut off. 


II.—GLANCES. ABROAD. 


THE EARTHQUAKES IN EUROPE. 

The recent earthquakes in the Riviera seem to have 
come very close to us, to be almost in our own home. 
In this cold and foggy climate of ours we suffer from 
many complaints that cannot be cured in England, 
and most of us have friends or relations who now 
and then are driven to seek health and strength far 
away in the bright warm South. We may never 
have crossed the sea ourselves, but still we almost 
know the little towns that lie along the sunny bay, 
so gay yesterday, and to-day in ruins. It is a ter- 
rible calamity for the poor people who have lost their 
children, their friends, and those they love best—for 
those who have seen their cottages destroyed and 
have no money to build them up again. And one 
misfortune brings another with it. The panic that 
has suddenly emptied every place of its visitors means 
little less than ruin to the inhabitants ; when their 
need is the greatest they suddenly lose the chief 
source of their yearly income, and can trust only to 
the charity and the generosity of those whom they 
have served in brighter and better days. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

The elections in Germany are practically at an end, 
and the nation has declared in no doubtful manner 
that it is on the side of the great Chancellor. Any- 
thing that strengthens him now tends to insure 
peace in Europe, so that, however we may feel about 
the statesman and his policy, almost all of us will 
rejoice at the result of his appeal from the Parlia- 
ment to the people. What an appalling catastrophe 
war would be we can hardly realise. Even in former 
times it was terrible; now it would be infinitely 
worse, An Austrian statesman has been calculating 
the cost of a great European war in men and money. 
If Russia and France were to take the field on one 
side against Austria and Germany on the other, we 
should have nearly 10,000,000 men in the field; 
while the cost of a war in which these four nations 
were engaged is set down at £1,200,000,000. It is 
simply shocking to think of. In one way or another 
it would mean the loss of 8,000,000 men in the very 
prime of life, the nerve and sinew of their nations ; 
it would cast a dark cloud of pain and agony and 








desolation over Europe from one side to the other, 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Caspian Sea; while 
the wealth that might have made the world almost a 
paradise would be wasted to curse and ruin it. 


THE JUBILEE IN INDIA. 

It seems very strange to us that the Indian Go- 
vernment should have decided to celebrate the Jubilee 
by releasing several thousands of criminals now con- 
fined in the prisons of India. But the ways and 
customs of India are not the customs of Europe ; 
what is strange and startling to us is quite common 
and in accordance with precedent out there; while 
the very difference may serve to remind us of the 
enormous extent and diversity of the territory over 
which we hold rule. But suffering and pain make 
us all kin. Disease and sickness and death afflict 
our fellow-subjects in India as they afflict us; they 
are the common inheritance of humanity. And 
so all of us will sympathise with Lady Dufferin’s 
great scheme to relieve the lot of those who suffer 
most, and have least help in their pain—the women 
of India. Cutoff by custom from ordinary physicians, 
as they are, they must have physicians of their own 
sex, or none. Lady Dufferin has set herself to in- 
crease the supply of women so trained as to be 
capable of rendering efficient medical aid, and is 
now raising a Jubilee Fund for this end, both in 
India and in England. There, as in Canada, she is 
giving her husband splendid help in discharging the 
difficult duties of his high office. 


THE JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC. 

The long controversy over the appointment of an 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem has come to a sudden 
close. While Canon Liddon and his supporters 
were wasting their wit on the ‘‘Dead See,’’ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was completing the ar- 
rangements for filling up the office so long vacant, 
and before the champions of the opposition even sus- 
pected what was about to happen, the new bishop 
was nominated. Why the whole affair should have 
caused so much disturbance is not easily understood. 
Those who are hostile to the scheme hold that the 
very existence of the See prolongs separation and 
is the cause of at least apparent schism. It is a 
standing insult to the Patriarch of the Greek Church, 
so they assure us. But the Patriarch himself, if the 
letters which he has written represent his real opinion, 
thinks that such a bishopric is necessary, and actually 
suggests that it should be fixed at Jerusalem. And so 
we have to choose between the Patriarch’s friends 
and the Patriarch. No one will suspect that they have 
misrepresented facts, though it does seem as if their 
zeal had produced a certain colouring and distortion. 
If the Archbishop and those acting with him were 
in any danger of nominating a man narrow in mind 
or in method, then the policy might be dangerous; 
but so far their choice has been sound. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Chattanooga University, or College, as we should 
call it, has been the last institution to suffer from the 
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mixture of races in America. The college was 
originally founded for the education of Methodist 
whites in Tennessee and the neighbouring states ; 
coloured students were not excluded by the deed of 
foundation, but, as a matter of fact, none have been 
admitted. Now a difficulty has arisen. Some coloured 
students have presented themselves for admission and 
have been rejected, while to complicate matters still 
further, one of the professorial staff has, it is alleged, 
refused to shake hands with a coloured minister 
belonging to his own Church. Now discourtesy of 
this kind is to be censured in the strongest terms, 
though it does not follow, as some people evidently 
suppose, that a governing body or a Church Counicil 
are the proper authorities to deal with the offence. It 
is a social offence, and the punishment should come 
from enlightened and cultivated society. As to the 
college question, it is certainly more difficult. For 
some people at any rate, close association and inter- 
course with negroes involves physical repugnance so 
intense as to amount to positive suffering; and this 
aversion may be modified but not cured. While a 
law of exclusion is not only unjust in itself - but evil 
in its consequences, producing a feeling of arrogance 
on the one side and of resentment on the other, it 
‘would be distinctly unwise to hurry on the move- 
ment for mixed schools, mixed colleges and churches 
prematurely. “Better trust to consideration and for- 
‘bearance on both sides than to legislation for solving 
so difficult a problem. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A VETERAN MISSIONARY. 


The London Missionary Society has just lost one 
of its veterans, the Rev. Benjamin Rice, of Bangalore. 
He completed ‘his half-century of mission work last 
January, lived long enough to enjoy the honour and 
esteem shown for him by Christians of all Churches, 
and then passed away. His career has been remark- 
able, not for vicissitude and change,: but'for effort 
steadily carried on in one place from first to last. 
Practically the whole of his long life’s- work was 
done at Bangalore; there he settled- when he first 
landed, and there he died. He stayed firmly fixed, 
rooted, one might almost say, in one place; but he 
was not restricted or cramped in his work. He-did 
all that came to his hand—preaching, teaching, writ- 
ing, speaking, translating, organising, and did it 
all well. And’ he has seen the cause fer which he 
laboured prospering: while he worked, for since his 
work began thé number of Protestant natives alone 
has risen from'30,000 to 500,000, while the Catholic 
missions have also gained in proportion. 


MISSION SCHOOLS AND THE NEW CODE. 
A rather serious difference of opinion has arisen in 
India between the missionaries and the Government 
of the North-West provinces. The new code, which 


has recently been drafted by the authorities, seems 
to aim at reproducing our English system so far as 
religious teaching is concerned. If a school is to 
receive the Government grant, attendance at the 





religious teaching’ must be optional, and any parent 
who chooses may require his children to absent them- 
selves while instruction of that kind is being given ; 
and further, to ensure that the rule shall not be 
evaded, the religious teaching must be given either 
in the first or the last hour of the school work. Speak- 
ing generally, these conditions have been accepted 
by all parties in England. The same compromise, it 
might be thought, would serve in India too, but the 
representatives of all the great missionary societies 
seem to have banded together to resist the proposal. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Across the Atlantic has come the sad and unex- 
pected news of Henry Ward Beecher’s sudden death. 
America has lost the greatest of her many great 
preachers, and men in all lands will feel that a living 
force has gone out of the world; for the effect of 
Mr. Beecher’s genius was by no means confined to 
America. . With him, as with another famous leader 
of men, ‘‘ we measure the magnitude of his mind by 
parallels of latitude.’? Though his influence was 
greatest at its centre, it radiated out in all directions, 
and those who were far away caught the sunshine of 
his temperament, and were cheered by the genial 
warmth of his thought. In these later years he 
was above all things the prophet of the Divine 
love; this was the special truth given to him to 
proclaim, and never did it need proclaiming more 
than now; for the world has grown as a whole 
more conscious than ever of the evil that is in 
it; men are more sensitive to human stffering, 
and more hopeless of setting right what is amiss. 
To men in despair Mr. Beecher came with a 
gospel of hope; to those estranged, with a gospel 
of restoration. Nor was all his work done in the 
pulpit or in the church. He always tried to make 
men true citizens as well as true Christians. The dark 
shame of slavery which cursed America, the corrup- 
tion in her civic life, the ‘bitter divisions of class and 
party: ‘against all these evils he fought bravely 
and well; and if his country has more of freedom, 
justice, purity, and power to-day, than she had five- 
and-twenty years ago, much of her advance she 
owes to Henry Ward Beecher and to those who 
gathered round him inthe grim strife. He had faith 
in mankind as well, and when in the American 
Republic’s darkest hour, she was misunderstood and 
misrepresented, slandered and reviled, over here in 
England, he faced a hostile nation, showed us the 
real issue of the great struggle, made us understand 
all that hung in the balance, and though he did not 
win all to his side, he convinced enough to avert the 
great peril which menaced us, and destroyed the last 
chance of war ‘between the two nations. He came 
to us then in the fulness of his strength, last year 
in hale and hearty old age, and now we shall see 
him and hear him no more, but “ the immortal fire 
shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the 
breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, 
will not die with the prophet, but survive him.’ 
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Si 








<7 RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and always 


= look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warps 
and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way of the Cloth. 


OR Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they e 
are unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Cos- 
tumes, where the draping is of so much conse- 
quence, the leading authorities state that no 
such Goods were ever before offered. 
They are to be had in all the 
Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
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: Y, of Seven different qualities are 
CZ 
Q sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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ysE CLARK &C9S . 
ANCHOR SEWING COTTONS§ 








Finest Wool ml BTS) Specially mad by us from , 
inest Wool on y, also Z y Q 
in Sanitary Undyed and Fancy Colors. : HeneyPeaseaGs ’ 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION. : SUCCESSORS, © 
SPINNERS & 


KN ~ 


S &' 





ILE ELVETEEN, 


rr VC Tr.e ve 


OF GREAT RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


| 2/6 per Ward; DWlack and Golours. 





j veeneeeeneasneenaey TOES Titi 


oe Fad Cre DARLINGTON 
sommes VELVETEEN CORD, 


Stoo, 

0, 

Ray ", A SPECIAL NOVELTY, 
Ab, 














Orders executed SAME DAY as received, 


} y Y 
2/6 per Yard ; Black & Golours. 

We do not attempt to offer a so-called cheap 
Article, but rather one which we can confidently 
recommend, both as to beauty of appearance and 
durability, whilst we do not consider it necessary 
to offer anything at a higher price, because, for all 
practical purposes, the quality we have selected 

leaves nothing to be desired. 














Patterns in all the Newest Colourings sent, on 
approbation, Post Free. 
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1 to 
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é 3 COMPRISING 

DOMESTIC and SANITARY FLANNELS, in a great variety 

Qualities, I/- upwards. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, i/iid. upwards. 
SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns. 
FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, and TENNIS SUITS, 


WwW arranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 





MUTTUU AANA Lannea 


MOURNING GOODS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


* * Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 
HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


FoR PATTERNS, WHICH WILL BE SENT BY RETURN, PosT FREE. 
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d. per Yard. 
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Price 8 


1) a very durable Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable 
purposes. 
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Width 25 inches. 
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rCERCES RE mom MEN'S WEA 


tacauongvunnenestsannngsangsnacenecnecnoianniy ' m 


For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colours 
as nothing else will stand. 


Dh shine Ai alt lly 


Low-priced SERGES are frequen 
the Dearest. Nothing so durable 
Pure Wool, well spun. 


s J} -_ " 2 


Warranted Woaded Hast Golo 
in Black and Blue, 
2/6 to 9/- per Yard¥g 


THE 


DARLINGTON CLerIcaL SERG 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 


8/6 per Yard—8S8 inches wide. 


DARLINGTON Cevepratep LIoneL SERG 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stein; warranted Woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—5S6 inches wide. 
WRITE FOB PATTERENS—POST FREE 


HOULD any Conley be experienced in getting Dress Material MADE UP, app 
cation should be made to the SCIENTIFIC DRESS CUTTING ASSOCIATION 
272, Regent Circus, London, or to their Local Agents, who would doubtless™ 

able to supply valuable information on this sv bject. 4 

HE First Annual Dressmakers’ and Milliters’ Exhibition will be held in @ 
Marlborough Rooms, 307, Regent Street, London, first week in May. Opens 
all who have learned The Scientific Syéem of Dress Cutting. GOLD 

SILVER MEDALS and Ten other Prizes wil? be competed for. Professionals | ; 
Amateurs can compete. Each visitor will vote by ballot for what she consid 
best. Prizes awarded accordi to votes. Admission free. Further details 
application to Secretary, 272, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
TSR RERRAESESESSSSSRSSERSESESSUESERESE ESSERE SRERRESSRESES CSS SEES RSS SRSER ESE EEE SES) 
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NOTE THE ADDRESS a 
HMerenry Pease &« Co.'s Successor 
SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 4752. 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Annual Revenue exceeds : .  £1,100,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed . ; . £9,200,000 


The Largest in the United Kingdom. 


BONUS YEAR 1887. 


WORKING OF BONUS SYSTEM. 


At each Division of Profits Compound Bonuses are declared for each pre- 
mium paid during the fast 7 years, also for each premium to be paid on policies 
becoming claims during the 7 years to mext Division, as shown in the follow- 
ing Table of Additions to Policies of £1000 at last Division of Profits : 
¥. Sum Assured | Bonuses at last Division on Sist Dec. 1880. Total Payable | | 
ear of land Bonuses to —— | in 1887 after | Year of 


Entry. |31st December} On Original | On Former | Total for 7 | Intermediate payment of Entry. 
1873. | £1000. Bonuses. ¥e ears to 1880.|Bonus 1881-7. year’s premium} 




















| 
4152 1 yo= I | £258 14 |£2807 9 | 1824 
126 11 245 II 234 8 2543 I1 1831 
96 11 215 11 205 14 2232 13 1838 
68 19 187 19 | 179 8 1946 16 1845 
47 Oo 166 o | 158 9 1719 9 | 1852 
26-5 145 5 | 198 tg 1504 10 1860 
17 18 136 18 | 130 14 1418 4 1865 
2 3 r2r 2 | ¥I§ Ir | 1254 2 1873 


1824 | £2277 14 | £119 
1831 2063 12 119 
1838 18ir 8 11g 
1845 | 1579 9 | 119 
1852 1395 ©° | 119 
1860 1220 12 | 119 
1865 rrso 12 | 119 


| 


1873 10I7 9 | 119 
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These are not specially selected examples, all policies of intervening years having received 
substantially the same Bonuses according to duration, 


Example, Policy for £1000 issued in 18465. 
Sum Assured, with Bonuses to 31st December 1873. . : - £1579 9 6 
Compound Bonuses declared 31st Disctsite 1880. 


5 at 345. per ct. per ann. on the £1000 0 0 7 years to 1880 £119 0 0 
0. do. on Bonus of £579 9 6 do. .° & 19 2 


Compound Bonus on £1579 9 6 for the 7 years P ' 187 19 2 


Amount of Policy at 31st Dec. 1880 . « £3767, = s 
Intermediate Bonus at 29s. per cent per ann. on above £ 1767 :8:8 for the 
seven years 1881 to 1887 F R 179 7 11 
Sum payable if Claim : arise in 1887 after 
payment of that year’s premium } a1 £1946 16 7 


These figures speak for themselves as to the importance of the additional 
Bonuses accruing to the Society's Policyholders under its system of 
allowing Bonus on Bonus, and also Intermediate Bonus: Jetween 
Divisions. Careful consideration should be given to the effect which such 
Bonuses have on the sums payable to the Assured or their Representatives. 


Next Division of Profits 3lst December 1887. 





EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 

















PoticyHotpers 
ApmiITTED THis YEAR 


WILL RECEIVE AT THE 
Division of Profits to be 
made at 31st December, a 

Bonus Certificate 
covering one Bonus for 
1887, also an Intermediate 


Bonus for each premium 





paid in the next 7 years. 


Note.—Bonus is not payable if 


=| claim arise in first 5 years. 


Printed by R. & R. CLARK, Edinburgh. 
































Application for Bonus Policies should now be made. 
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o\ LIEBICS EXTRACT of 


MEAT&MALT Wine 


Suitoble for the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. 
Strongly recommended by hundreds of medical men. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

“54, Aston Road, N., Birmingham, Dec. 17th, 1886. 

“Dear Sir.—I beg to acknowledge receipt of sample of your 
‘Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,’ also one you sent a short time 
back. I have now quite twenty patients taking it, and as a flesh- 
forming and strength-producing agent I consider it second to 
none, being equally useful in all forms of debility.—Yours faith- 

y. “EDWARD HOPKINS, L.B.C.P., L.F.P.S. 

‘Messrs. Coleman & Co.” 

Ask for COLEMAN’S LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND 
MALT WINE, and “see that you get it.” Sample Pint Bottle free 
by Post on receipt of 33 nee. Dozen Bottles free by Rail for 30/- 
Fromthe Sole Manufacturers, COLEMAN & CO., St. George’s, Norwich. 






































44-page Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free. 
Dr. WILSON writes: 


Rommneeredrs LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


‘‘Ts far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity); an invaluuble domestic medicine ; a boon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements,. the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will-prove. 
It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
A US eta other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
AYR Yee! mid i Wes eSa required if Lamptoucn’s Pyreric Satine is always at hand. 
- ‘ To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 





* : — ae in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors 
ty "Let MeHave Some T —_ ? prictors, 
Jy. 5)?" LerMeHave Sovie Too Vie H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON 
2/6 Bottles. Bottles 
Sold Everywhere. Sold 
Great Bodily Strength T0 N | f aia asta 











Great Nerve Strength! e e 
The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


Great Mental Strength: 
Great Digestive Strength! 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 





o een dn APPETITE. ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
es spepsia, Hysteria, N Cc laints, ; 
General Debility. | Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


: Sos 
wor’ % oft." Z SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
Wes Wow aS ot) ©) BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
ERE pa Rege Bo toy et Arsene poe ca on siaiee Ges c eer tame eee 
itse is i ob ; OTT 7 
most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of any kind. of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, They 
will also be pleased to send, upon application, 


Selections from genuine wholesale manufacturers, who deliver 
Deposit not necessary. Full particulars post free. PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 


1 applications solicited, é 
Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 


T 
Branches at 121, be’ §.W.,and 9, Liverpool Street, E.C. 





































i=) : 300 Engravings, This furnishes details of 
FIVE G OLD MEDALS aa. the various departments, with Price Lists, 
4 < J &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
‘@) RW ‘ 4 S$ * wma Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
pMmss Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
CR ss Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are especially 
wo Ss S6 adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 
& o 5 - = 
o Ps 
POWDER BRO 3 SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
4k PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND Ag]. ' . Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
WHOLESOME BREAD Sg” | eM Gscuttion tadigo 5 E 
LES Ss 3 Luh aeaeee 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.0, 














PoticyHotdeRS 
ADMITTED THis YEAR 


WILL RECEIVE AT THE 
Division of Profits to be 
made at 31st December, a 

Bonus Certificate 
covering one Bonus for 


1887, also an Intermediate 





FOUN DED || Paid in the next 7 years. 


: Note.—Bonus is not payable if 


2, =r claim arise in first 5 years. 


Printed by R. & R. CLARK, Edinburgh. 


catia Bonus for each premium 


— = a 
































Application for Bonus Policies should now be made. 





man's P 
piensa! EXTRACT °f 


MEAT&MALT Wine 


Suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. 


Strongly recommended by hundreds of medical men. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
“54, Aston Road, N., Birmingham, Dec. 17th, 1886. 
“Dear Sir.—I beg to acknowledge receipt of sample of your 
‘Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,’ also one you sent a short time 
back. I have now quite twenty patients taking it, and as a flesh- 
forming and strength-producing agent I consider it second to 
none, being equally useful in all forms of debility.—Yours faith- 
vy. “EDWARD HOPKINS, L.B.C.P., L.F.P.S. 
“Messrs. Coleman & Co.” 
Ask for COLEMAN’S LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND 
WINE, oe that youges ~ ane = — 
‘ost on receipt o stamps. zen Bottles free by Rail for 30/- ¥ htt? os 
Frnths Sole Manufacturers, COLEMAN & CO., St. George’s, Norwich. 44-page Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free. 
Dr. WILSON writes: 


gc pvretic LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIG SALINE 


‘* Ts far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperi 
S ALINE (taken in pata Bs an invaluable domestic Set ; ape 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements,. the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will-prove. 
It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if LampLoucn’s Pyretic Sainz is always at hand. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, — 


* can MeHa Some Too!» 
Jy 5? "Ler MeHave Sout Too? }, H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON 
2/6 Bottles. Bottles 
Sold Everywhere. Sold 
Great Bodily Strength T0 N | f Brayuae. 


























CANNOT SHIFTOR RUCK UP 
“LANCET” 
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Great Nerve Strength! ° . 
Great Mental Strength! The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


Great Digestive Strength! ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA 
PROMOTES APPETITE. ACNE,  DISFIGUREMENTS. ; 


Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, | Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


General Debility. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
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GRA THBFUtiI--COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 





The sweetest Homes are those 
where Hupsox’s Exraacr or 
Soap is in daily use. 


HOME, SWEET 


Soar for all Domestic W: 
Hongow Bocuring. Presto oF freely. eS “Learta no smell 
* _ « PACKETS 14, ] 


AEN SHANBURY 


“Perfected” 


CODLIVEROIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”-—Lancet. 

“ Hus almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’— British. Medical Journal. 

* No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”— Medica: 
Press, 

It can be borne and diges*ed by the most delicate; is the only oil 
which does not “repext: ” and for these reaséns the most efficacious 
kind in use. In sees Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. and 
98. Sold Kverywher 

Liquip MALT, forms a valuable adjunét to” 
. BYNI 9. Cod-Liver (vil. Highly concentrated and nutrilions, 
A powerful aid to digestion. It is a valuable uliment in on? 
and Wasting Dises*es. In borties, 1s. 9d. each. 





CAUTION 
NTSERRAT” (i 


“FRUIT JUICE AND i, 


The success of the above has caused many Imrrations 
to spring up, many of them urreRLY woxTHLess Con- 
éoctions, It is therefore of the utmost importance to 
‘Traders as well as the Public to see that the trade mark 
of the MONTSERRAT COMPANY (Ltd.), and the 
Sole Consignees, are on the Capsule of each Bottle. The 
word “Montserrat” being also duly registered as a Trade 

Mark. il proceedings will be»instituted against all 
persons infr g the Trade Mark as.above named. 
Sole Consigness—EV ANS, SONS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON: CANADA: 
Evans, LescCHsR & Wens, | Evaws,Sows & Mason (Ltd.), Montreal, 


BY SPECIA]. ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 

C Thousands of cus- 
tomers testify that no 
other article woven 
equals this in general 
utility. 


\RMAN’S 


According to the 
ONLY. no rival.” 
= S 
SPRING PATTERNS be R G E S 
NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful og or 1/6 to 4/6the yd, For 


Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- the yd. For Gentlemew’s 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the yd. The. Navy Blues and the 

Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt ot instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut. and Carriage Pail fo 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. buy direct of 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


~ Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR 


The Nursery, the Sick.Room, 
‘and the Family Table. 





SPEARMAN,PLYMOUTH. Only Address. NO AGENTS, 


AAG LARS 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad makes are often tells 





PRINTED BY J, 8, VIRTUB\AND CO., LIMITED, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 











